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THE PEACE CONFERENCE, AND WHAT IT 
MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


HE folly of mere human strivings, 
as well as the attempt to encompass 
results without the co-operation of 
the supreme power by which all 
great consequences are made possi- 
ble, is fully brought out by the 
futility of the Peace Conference sit- 
ting at the Hague. An attempt to 
insure and perpetuate human peace 
without the aid of the Prince of 
Peace is a foredoomed undertaking. 
An invitation to the representa- 
tive on earth of the Prince of Peace 
was deliberately withheld. The Pope was not requested to 
send his representative to the Peace Conference at the Hague. 
This, it was alleged, was a concession to the civil power in 
Italy, The Czar of Russia, as proposer of the Conference, 
had also the inviting of the various powers thereto. Italy, 
holding the nominal rank of one of the six great powers of 
Europe, and being a member of the Triple Alliance, was 
naturally of the number. But when it was mooted that the 
Pope also would have his special delegates there, Italy de- 
murred, General Luigi Pelloux, the President of the Italian 
Council of Ministers, and Admiral Napoleone Canevaro, the 
then Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs, formally protested. 
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PEACE WITHOUT THE PRINCE OF PEACE. 


The invitation of the Pope, they alleged, would imply his 
recognition as a terrestrial sovereign, and would be an acknow- 
ledgment to a certain extent of his rights to temporal power, 
all of which could only be to the prejudice of the Italian 
nation as a rightfully constituted individual power. If the 
Pope’s delegates were present at the Hague, the Italian gov- 
ernment would accordingly see itself in the necessity, not only 
of refusing the invitation, but also of rigorously protesting and 
of appealing to the other temporal powers of Europe against 
the injustice done it. 

Sophistry and pettiness of spirit, even in the conduct of 
nations, often triumph over what is palpably right and oppor- 
tune, and instead of supercilious contempt being shown for this 
undignified and unjustified protest, the opposite and extraor- 
dinary course was taken of heeding it, and of adopting a posi- 
tively extreme measure to appease and satisfy the protester. 
Thus the “bluff”—for it was nothing more—of a practically 
fifth-rate European power motived the exclusion from a peace 
congress of the one power on earth best qualified to further 
the interests of harmony amongst individuals and nations. 
Well might the Pope’s Vicar-General, Cardinal Lucido Parocchi, 
exclaim when this result was announced in Rome: “ Quam 
parva sapientia regitur mundus!”—with what little true wis- 
dom are the temporal concerns of this world directed! A 
vanity of vanities and a truly puerile undertaking is the organ- 
ization of a mighty and far-reaching project under conditions 


such as these. 
LEO XIII. THE AUTHOR. 


And yet of all powers summoned to the Congress at the 
Hague none had a right of invitation superior to that of the 
Papal government. The great and underlying motive force be- 
hind important deeds is often very different from that which 
appears openly and on the surface. Nicholas II., Czar of Russia, 
has had all the honor of proposing the meeting of the powers 
of the world in a conference to discuss the abolishing of wars 
and international enmities, and the suppression of ruinous arma- 
ments. And yet the first originator of that proposal was Leo 
XIII. himself. The present Sovereign Pontiff was the first in- 
stigator and suggester of the now famous proclamation of the 
Czar, which has had its culmination in the reunion at the 
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Hague. This will be news to many, but it is an undeniable, 
incontrovertible fact which is here advanced on the highest 
authority. 

When the Emperor Alexander III. died in November, 1894, 
the Pope was one of the first to whom formal announcement 
of the event, and of the accession of his son Nicholas, was 
made. The bearer of the ceremonial letters to the Vatican 
was Count Muravieff, whom the new emperor shortly after 
named minister of foreign affairs and practical chancellor of 
the empire. The Pope was invited to send his representa- 
tive to the coronation of the new Czar. To the special Pon- 
tifical embassy which went to Moscow for this purpose quite 
extraordinary honor and attention were paid by the Russian 
authorities. The special representative of the Pope was Mon- 
seigneur Agliardi, then apostolic nuncio to Vienna and now 
cardinal prince of the church, and in his suite was Monseigneur 
Tarnassi, a young ecclesiastic belonging to the Papal diplomatic 
corps. 

When the special mission left Moscow to return to Rome, 
Monseigneur Tarnassi detached himself from it and turned his 
steps towards St. Petersburg. No secret was made of the fact 
that he had gone there on a private diplomatic mission to the 
Russian government. The nature of this mission was for the 
time being unknown, but the fact that Monseigneur Tarnassi 
had been fully successful in the undertaking entrusted to him 
was soon announced, and the practical proof of it was had 
when the Vatican shortly afterwards rewarded the young eccle- 
siastic by appointing him to the important position of inter- 
nuncio at the Hague. 

Later on the fact came out that Monseigneur Tarnassi’s 
special mission was to convey a special proposal to the Russian 
government, that the Czar should take advantage of the inaugura- 
tion of his reign to publicly and solemnly call upon the nations 
of Europe to join hands in an effort for peace and social well- 
being, and as a first step thereto to begin a reduction in their 
costly armaments and military organizations, which were threat- 
ening to lead not only to financial ruin but also to serious 
social disaster. The Pope’s proposal was received by the Rus- 
sian ministers with much diffidence, but on the arguments by 
which it was backed being exposed by Monseigneur Tarnassi, 
the statesmen were won round, and the young Czar himself 
clinched matters by taking up the idea enthusiastically and in- 
structing the Papal representative to inform the Holy Father 
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that his desires in the matter would be accomplished to their 
fullest. 

Even at that time His Holiness had foreseen all the details 
of the practical carrying out of the project, and even then Hol- 
land had been looked to as the most suitable place for holding 
the projected meeting of the delegates of the powers. It was 
on this account that Monseigneur Tarnassi was appointed apos- 
tolic internuncio, to partly prepare the way, as far as the 
court of Holland was concerned, for the coming congress, 

DELAYED BY COURSE OF EVENTS. 

To the Holy Father’s disappointment the project was not 
put into execution as soon as he had hoped. The beginning 
of the Czar’s reign would have been a spectacular and oppor- 
tune occasion for the proclamation. But there were motives 
which induced the Kremlin to withhold it. Grave troubles were 
fermenting in Crete, and there was serious consideration among 
the powers of Europe of the advisability of their interfering 
with the sway of the “sick man” of the Bosphorus. The dis- 
memberment of the Ottoman Empire was for a time considered 
as an imminent contingency, and such a period naturally enough 
was not regarded by the Russian government as propitious for 
a line of action such as the Pope proposed. And so the Czar’s 
proclamation was postponed. 

Finally, however, relative tranquillity had returned to the 
world, the Greco-Turkish and Hispano-American wars were 
terminated, and a period of peace seemed assured. The Czar 
took this occasion for launching the now famous appeal, and 
all the world, on recovering from its momentary astonishment, 
applauded in the most hearty and flattering manner. Leo XIII, 
the original author of the proposal, was forgotten in the hour 
of applause. But little he recked, for human approbation had 
never been a motive of his labors; and only joy and intense 
satisfaction came to him at the enthusiastic manner in which 
the proposal was received. 


HOLY FATHER ARRANGES DETAIL. 


He had long been working for this result. Over and over 
again in his encyclicals he had alluded to the desirability of 
the ruinous and threatening armaments of the powers of Eu- 
rope being suppressed. In all his public documents he had in- 
variably inserted an appeal for peace and concord among indi- 
viduals, families, and nations; and over and over again he had 
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expatiated on it, with the aid of convincing arguments, to show 
that by it alone could rulers and governments begin to fulfil 
the primary object of their mission, the promotion of the well- 
being of the peoples under them. 

Now that the first step was taken, the Pontiff laid himself 
heart and soul to the task of preparing so that the delegates 
of the nations, on arriving at the Hague, should have laid be- 
fore them the most complete and detailed proposals for the 
practical means of preventing war and securing permanent 
peace and concord for the world. As the first and greatest in- 
strument for a similar undertaking, prayer was what Leo XIII. 
resorted to at the outset. Times out of number he had prayed, 
and instigated Catholics throughout the world to pray, for the 
benign reign of peace. Now he determined to found a special 
and permanent work for this purpose. And in the Church of 
SS. Vincent and Anastasius, at the base of the Quirinal Hill, 
he ordained that a monthly function be celebrated 2 perpetuum 
for the impetration of peace. Through an Avviso Sacro of the 
cardinal vicar’s office, he exhorted the people of Rome to 
flock to these functions, and urged upon Catholics throughout 
the world to join their prayers with his for the same intention. 
Then he sat down to evolve the details that should be worked 
upon by the delegates of the Peace Conference for the better 
accomplishment of the great undertaking. 

Suddenly it was learned that, through the petty animosity 
of the Italian government, the Pontifical representatives would 
be excluded from the Peace Conference, There is no denying 
the fact that the tidings came as a blow to the venerable Pon- 
tiff. His work for the Conference was henceforward at an end, 
and he could now only passively look on. 

What the outcome of the Peace Conference is, with the 
Sovereign Pontiff excluded, is only too patent to the world. 
No right-minded person could desire to see the efforts of the 
men who met at the Hague frustrated, or to see the great pro- 
posal made by the Czar remain, as before, a mere phantasma 
or figment of the brain. 

Yet what has the world witnessed? Has the great practical 
scope of the Conference, the reduction of European armaments, 
been attained? Unfortunately no, not even the first beginning 
thereto was accomplished. And the simple reason, as the 
world at large must have recognized, was that no delegate pres- 
ent represented a power disinterested in the matter of arma- 
ments and yet holding sway over so many millions of subjects 
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that its voice and suggestions would have carried with them 
serious weight. Such a power is the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church, but that power had been denied admission to 
the Conference. 


THE FAILURE OF ARBITRATION, 


The question of practical disarmament being thus almost a 
priort out of the question, the next great project tending to the 
permanent maintenance of peace was that of arbitration. Here, 
again, what has been the practical result? 7/, absolutely nz. 
The great powers ranged themselves into two chief groups. 
Those, such as Russia and the United States, which advocated 
the formation of permanent arbitration commissions on some- 
what rigid lines, with a certain implied obligation of recourse 
being had thereto in the disputes of nations; and those, such 
as England and Germany, which objected to any project of 
arbitration which made recourse to it in major questions more 
than optional. The existence of a radical difference of this 
kind necessarily renders any form of arbitration which may ulti- 
mately be decided on practically valueless, as being totally 
wanting in binding force. 

Thus once more one of the most effective means of further- 
ing the cause of peace was set at naught, simply because the 
Vicar of Christ, the natural arbiter in the disputes of nations, 
was ignored. And yet the student of history cannot but reflect 
that the result must have been far otherwise had this legitimate 
title and prerogative of the Pope been recognized. History 
teems with instances where the successor of Peter has saved 
the world from devastation by the sword, and from the shedding 
of_torrents of blood, and from the multiple horrors and curses 
that long and bloody wars bring in their wake. Even in 
modern times, from the day when Pope Alexander VI., by 
drawing the famous demarcation line between their possessions 
in South America, prevented Spain and Portugal from flying at 
each other's throats and pouring out their immense resources of 
blood and treasure in a needless war, the only result of which 
must have been a legacy of hatred for the offspring of either 
nation, down to our own day, when Leo XIII. effected a dis- 
passionate and bloodless settlement of the dispute between 
Germany and Spain over the Caroline Islands, and finally even 
to the present moment of writing, when the same Pontiff has 
under his consideration the pacific arrangement of the frontier 
trouble between the Republics of Hayti and San Domingo, the 
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Holy Father has proved that between nations in their angry 
moments none other than he can come and adjudicate in a per- 
fectly frank, disinterested, and satisfactory manner. 

Many minor points of interest have undoubtedly been settled 

in the Peace Conference at the Hague. Such, for instance, are 
the question of privateering, the rights of private property at 
sea during a war, the use of explosive projectiles, the preroga- 
tive of the Red Cross Society, and similar items. But, be it 
noted, these and other matters, on which the members of the 
Congress reached definite conclusions, have relation to what is 
to take place during war. In other words, the Conference is a 
preparation for the exigencies of war. A Peace Conference it 
has proved to be only in name. This undoubtedly is not the 
fault of the members who attend it. It is simply the result of 
the system in accordance with which the Conference was 
organized. 

As a Peace Conference its results have been Dead Sea fruit. 
No one alive deplores this fact more than Leo XIII. But those 
who organized the Conference may well reflect what measure of 
the ill success of the undertaking is attributable to their want of 
judgment and foresight in excluding from the Conference the 
potentate who was the real father of the project, and who 
alone could have aided most mightily in its successful outcome. 























THE OLD BROWN HAT. 


THE OLD BROWN HAT. 


BY JOHN AUSTIN SCHETTY. 


er’s gang-plank and found himself once again in 
New York streets, he paused with a sense of 
strangeness he would never have thought possi- 
ble. He never turned for a farewell glance at 
the majestic thing of iron and steel that had held his destinies 
for one whole week. The ship and the custom-house, where 
they made a terrible fuss over him as though it were really a 
great privilege to be allowed to land at all, had disgusted him 
so that he was only too glad to forget both. But now here in 
the open street, free to go where he would, Devenmore paused 
for a moment. Here he was home again and feeling as 
strangely new to everything as though he had dropped from 
Mars. 

“Well,” he thought, “I suppose it is because it is nearly 
ten years since I stood here before; I suppose I look foreign 
and strange as well as feel that way.” 

He drew a cigar from his pocket, lit it, and sauntered on a 
few steps, taking in the sounds and sights of the street with a 
keen relish. He was a well-groomed, prosperous-looking indivi- 
dual, who looked as if he had been blessed with a goodly 
share of the world’s creature comforts. One would have called 
him a man whom care had touched very lightly; and as it is 
not given to us to look into the heart to measure the griefs that 
have found shelter there, no one would have guessed that, in- 
stead of being at peace with the world, he was only one of 
the many who succeed in appearing to be so. A rubber.-tired 
hansom hove into view, and the driver, perceiving his meditative 
air, hailed him. 

“Very well, take me up; but here, come over and get my 
trunk too.” He directed the man toward the pier, and, having 
in the space of a few moments gotten it out and safely beside 
him, was soon whirling toward a well-known apartment house 





uptown. 
‘‘Not a soul knows me,” he murmured, gazing at the well- 
dressed throngs who passed on either side; “and yet I'll wager 
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I know many among them. Well, that’s what comes of living 
abroad; and yet, confound it! I haven’t changed so much 
either.” He turned almost impatiently and gazed at his re- 
flection in the coach mirror. A moment later the hansom drew 
up and he was at his destination. The elaborateness of every- 
thing, instead of pleasing him, grated on his sensibilities; the 
halls were embowered in palms, polite porters and attendants 
seemed distributed at every turn, and far off somewhere he 
caught faint strains of music. 

‘It seems as though they knew every one in the place was 
home-sick or in want of a home, and therefore tried to fill the 
want by a superfluity of elegance,” he murmured fretfully as 
he entered his own apartments. They were pleasantly situated 
on the corner of the house, thus affording a pleasant view of 
park and street. The fact soothed in a measure his irritability, 
and with a sense of relief he sat himself down. His trunk 
coming up a moment later gave another turn to his thoughts. 
He knelt down beside it and began rummaging among its con- 
tents; first he lifted out a tray littered with dainty rare knick- 
knacks gathered from all corners of the world; these he placed 
very carefully about the table and the mantel. Some of them 
were almost priceless, and so frail that a mere undue pressure 
of the fingers might ruin them irretrievably, but they were all 
transferred safely nevertheless, and then he turned to the trunk 
again. This time he drew forth—a lady’s hat!—a large, brown, 
broad-brimmed straw hat, that might have been worn with 
equally good results by either a girl or a woman; there was a 
gorgeous bunch of yellow daisies about the crown, and two 
generously broad brown ribbons hung in streamers from it. 
At the sight of it his face underwent a sudden, spasmodic 
change. He picked it up tenderly. 

‘Ah, Miriam!” he murmured half aloud, “ you might have 
been less relentless in your cruel pride.” There was a note of 
intense pain in the words, but there was nothing of anger in 
them. 

‘‘What would people say of me if they knew that old straw 
hat had been all over the world with me? Poor woman’s 
vanity!” he continued, “ you have been my best friend after all; 
you and I were both cast off together, old friend—though you 
have hardly suffered as I have.” 

He had fallen into this odd way of talking over his reminis- 
cences to the hat; it soothed him as nothing else could when 
the pain in his heart seemed almost too much to bear. He 
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turned it about carefully in his hand and fell to talking 
again. 

“Who would ever think, to look at me, that I was a married 
man—that my wife is living somewhere in this broad land? 
Who would think it? Doubtless the world has forgotten it. 
So much the better. I wish I could, but I never can. God! 
why are our memories so retentive of some things? And yet I 
hardly would care to forget; no, even though it means bitter 
pain, I love to remember! Ay, poor old hat, I love to remember! 
Let me see. It’s about fifteen years now since she and I were 
wedded; we had three months of happiness—at least I had— 
three months out of fifteen years!—then she left us. Why 
did she leave? I don’t know; I never will, I suppose; she and 
Anne differed in some trivial matter, and her love was so frail 
a thing it died then and there. Anne, dear sister, I know it 
was not thy fault, even though you died because you thought 
it might have been—because you felt you had blasted my life. 
I ought to hate her for it—she who brought us to this pass; 
but I cannot—the pity is, I cannot! I love her yet—even yet, 
just as of old I loved her in this old brown hat.” His voice 
died away plaintively, as though he were pleading with some 
unseen thing to have pity on him. He had never regretted 
the sentiment, fanciful or otherwise, that had made him keep 
it so many years. Looking at it and forgetting subsequent 
events, he saw her again as he saw her that summer twilight so 
many years ago—a fair, sweet face, banked in masses of hair 
the golden glory of which was crowned in the big brown hat 
with its broad ribbons tied under the chin, just as one sees 
them in old-fashioned pictures; every detail, the light in the 
sky, the light in her eyes, the wondrous joy in his own heart, 
was impressed on his mind as though it were a photographic 
plate. Looking at it filled him with all the glow of rare old 
wine ; it renewed in a measure the old-time geniality of his life 
—a life that otherwise had grown chilled and numb; at sight 
of it, like magic, the ghost of his former happiness returned 
and for a brief hour lived with him again, spoke to him in the 
old, old way; therefore he had grown to love it—this old brown 
hat. 

When Adrian Devenmore had married Miriam Dale the 
social structure in which they moved had been stirred to its 
depths ; indeed, it was quite the event of the season. He was 
rich, not burdensomely so but enabled to live in elegant leisure, 
while she was beautiful; indeed, the gossips deemed her very 
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fortunate. They were married in a fashionable church, at a 
fashionable hour, with a very fashionable crowd for an audience, 
and had come down to earth again screened behind the aristo- 
cratic exclusiveness of a side-covered awning. Everything went 
off in superb fashion, so that when society heard that Deven- 
more’s wife had left him and returned to her father’s house, it 
was simply convulsed! What could be the trouble? 

Mrs. Weston-Ware, who aspired to be a sort of feminine 
McAllister, said: “I blame him.” 

To which Mrs. Schuyler, who also had aspirations, replied 
briefly: “I don’t! I am sure it is his sister’s fault; young 
people should never bring in a third party.” 

As for Devenmore, when he returned to his home and his 
sister told him the truth, he had been utterly unable to realize 
it. That his wife could think so lightly of their love seemed 
to him preposterous. He picked up his hat and hurried off to 
her father’s house. At the door her father met him with a 
stern, forbidding air. He asked to see his wife, as he hada 
right to do—to explain, if there was anything to explain; the 
old man refused. It was inexplicable; he would not hear. 
Adrian, becoming angry, grew insistent and demanded to see 
Miriam, whereat her father, telling him once for all there was 
nothing to explain, abruptly closed the door in his face. Then, 
with a heart grown suddenly bitter, he turned homeward, realiz- 
ing that henceforth their lives would be as separate as though 
they had never met. And so it was. She had taken every- 
thing of hers that might serve to remind him of her, everything 
except the old brown hat; not realizing that in it lay the most 
potent memory of her. 

So the months drifted on while the breach between them 
ever widened; often they passed each other in public, in the 
street-—sometimes they almost touched elbows at church, but 
they never touched hearts. Their eyes merely grew more 
coldly formal, their faces more immobile, with the passing time. 
She was always with her father or her brother, and she seemed 
—as he seemed—indifferent to the gossip their estrangement 
caused. After a time to see them both at some entertainment, 
each as oblivious of the other as if they had never existed, 
grew to be too common to arouse comment; so that the sen. 
sation died out at last, as all sensations do. His first impulse 
had been to leave everything and try to forget; but pride, the 
magic power that has sustained many a heart when all else 
failed, made him stay; if she could bear it, so could he. He 
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lavished all the tenderness left him on his sister; he held her 
utterly blameless, but, despite his frequent protestations, she 
sank beneath the burden of it all. When Anne died he closed 
the big, luxurious house, which only seemed to mock him with 
its emptiness, and within the month was off to Europe. From 
place to place he roamed, until his old life and its old associa- 
tions grew to be as something he had heard of rather than 
something he had participated in—for he received no letters to 
speak of; yet wide as was the world, he could not find the 
peace he sought. By degrees his anger grew to be more like 
pain and lonely grief; he began to feel the need of her who 
was his wife. The emptiness of the years to come without her 
frightened him with their vast dreariness. He suddenly re- 
solved that the responsibility for such a fate should not rest 
with him; he would seek her out; she must still be living, 
just as she must be suffering. He would allow no poor human 
pride -to deter him now; he would be humble, he would be 
anything that they— Miriam and he might pick up the 
broken threads of the life begun on that summer evening so 
many years ago. 

It was this had brought him across the sea to his own land 
again; it was this that found him kneeling beside the trunk, 
her old straw hat held so tenderly in his hand. The slow 
turning of the door-knob roused him from his revery. Who, 
in this strange house where he was quite unknown to any one, 
held such a claim to his friendship as to enter without even 
knocking? He turned about, half curiously, half angrily, while 
the knob turned backwards and forwards; then, just as he 
would have sprung up impatiently, the door opened slowly and 
a little golden, cherub-like head poked itself shyly in. The 
dainty little figure, hardly reaching to the door-knob, looked 
exquisite in a Hubbard gown that reached to the floor. The 
man gazed at her with surprise that quickly became delight, 
while she paused a moment in childish wonderment that was 
half dismay. He was. afraid to break the enchantment of her 
presence by a word, until, becoming reassured, she advanced 
one step further in hide-and-seek fashion. 

“Well, little lady,” he cried, “won’t you come in?” 

The little one burst into a gurgling laugh that awoke faint- 
echoing music way down in the man’s heart; he had almost 
forgotten such harmony still lay within him. The little figure 
made another step forward—it was evident she was quite at 
home with him. 
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“Come,” he said, whirling around, picking her up lightly 
and setting her down again between his knees, “tell me where 
you came from, won’t you? Such little blessings as you don’t 
fall in a man’s way every day,” he continued, more to himself 
than to the child. 

She gazed up at him, her bright eyes dilated with infant 
pleasure. ‘“I—I jes’ comed,” she answered; then reaching up 
with both hands, she grasped his coat. ‘“Oo-oo-oh!”’ she 
cried, dancing delightedly, “ you’ve got ’em—just like papa— 
ain’t you?” 

“Have I?” he cried, mystified and bending his head to- 
ward hers; whereat she quickly seized his beard and clung to 
it with little gurgling cries of pleasure. 

“Oh! that’s it, eh?” he said, thereupon comprehending 
wherein lay his likeness to papa—‘‘and so I have them, like 
papa?” 

The little head nodded demurely, while, as if to prove it 
beyond a doubt, she began turning his head from side to 
side—he passively submitting for the want of better knowing 
what to do. “ This is the way you treat poor papa, I sup- 
pose,” he murmured musingly. “And now, whose little girl 
are you?” he asked after a moment. 

“ Auntie’s,” was the prompt reply. 

“ And who is auntie?” 

“She’s my mamma—sometimes.”’ 

“ Sometimes,” he repeated, amused; ‘“‘and who is your 
mamma at other times?” He was beginning to feel a trifle 
more at home with her himself now; it had been so long 
since he had dealt with childhood that he had felt awkward at 
first. 

“My mamma—is my real mamma—my own mamma,” she 
explained. He laughed outright at this sage reply and her 
serious delivery of it. “And which do you like the best— 
mamma?” She nodded. 

“Then papa?” “Um,” and another nod. 

“And auntie?” “ Yes.” 

“Then who?” 

She looked at him half shyly a moment; then, withdrawing 
both hands and placing them behind her in a pretty, little old- 
fashioned way, she said “You!” 

Adrian’s face flushed. The little creature’s friendliness 
warmed his lonely heart as nothing else could have done; he 
was more delighted than he could have thought possible, and 
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picking her up he impulsively pressed a kiss to the dainty little 
mouth; then he placed her on his knee, she submitting the 
while as though it were a customary thing with her. The mere 
contact with this little human atom fresh from the hand of 
God, unstained as yet by any mingling with a sordid world, 
refreshed his spiritual self. He felt that life had grown brighter 
in the short space of a few moments, therefore he took the 
plump little hand in his and held it almost reverently. What 
a soft little thing it was! Looking at it made it hard to 
realize that once upon a time—a very long time it seemed 
now—his own had been as small and as soft; the reflection 
made him sigh. 

“Now,” he said, “tell me your name, my little pet.” 

“ Ruth Carroll ,Wilcox,” she replied with a prim precision 
that made him smile; she had evidently been taught to say it 
well. 

“Then I never heard of you before—Ruth Carroll Wilcox— 
though I am very happy to know you now,” he exclaimed. 
She reached over and grasped his watch-chain. 

“‘ Auntie has one,” she said. 

“Has she?” he asked with a wondering interest as to who 
auntie might be; the fluffy little head nodded. “Hers has a 
picture in it—an’—an’ I don’t like it, cause when she looks at 
it it makes her cry. 

“Does it? Poor auntie! why does it make her cry?” He 
said the words thoughtlessly, and a moment after caught him- 
self wondering why he asked such questions, as though he too 
were another child; but it was so pleasant listening to the 
prattle of this little one that he disliked the thought of some 
one taking her from him presently, as he knew they would. 

“ Sometimes she cries—awful hard, just awful!” continued 
Ruth artlessly; “ an’ then when I cry too, she says I mustn’t 
mind poor old auntie, ‘cause she can’t help it sometimes. An’ 
she kisses me, an’ says she hopes I’ll never have a picture that 
will make me cry—an’—an’ she ain’t old at all.” The thought 
of auntie’s tears had driven all the laughter from Ruth’s eyes; 
there was a solemn, tragical air in their clear depths that made 
him stroke the curly head lovingly in mute protest. 

“You must not look so solemn, Baby Ruth,” he cried ; 
“that would never do.” And forthwith he began dancing her 
up and down on his knee to some queer old nursery jingle 
that came unbidden into his mind at that precise moment. 
Ruth was delighted; her baby face broke into a bright sun- 
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shine of smiles that chased themselves in ripples of mirth over it. 

“T declare,” he said gaily, “I shall be desperately in love 
with you, young lady, if I look at your little face much 
longer.” 

The young lady was wofully unaffected by this frank state- 
ment. Instead she slid with a restless squirm to the floor, while 
he tried to think desperately of something else for her amuse- 
ment. He was afraid she was growing tired of him, and, rising, 
he poked through the many little things scattered about. He 
upset photographs that had been all over the world with him 
with a recklessness that would have driven him frantic but an 
hour before; he picked up the rare bric-a-brac with a careless- 
ness that would have stricken him dumb in any one else; books 
were opened in the vain hope of discovering some stray card 
that might please the fickle young lady’s fancy, and proving 
a futile effort, they were thrown back again indiscriminately. 
How he blamed himself for not having a bag of cakes or bon- 
bons—anything, something! but it was useless; there was noth- 
ing, and he turned about in disgust. But Ruth had sought and 
found just what she cared for while he had been put to such 
desperate straits, for there she was standing by the open trunk, 
pulling joyfully at the old brown hat. He picked it up. 

“Does Ruth want this old hat?” he asked, wondering why 
he had not thought of it before; then, as she clapped her 
hands, he squatted down before her until his face was on a 
level with her expectant one, while she placed her hands be- 
hind her in that same pretty, old-fashioned way and turned her 
face up to his demurely—the little Hubbard gown just reveal- 
ing the tips of her tiny shoes—as he placed the hat on her 
yellow hair and tied the long, broad ribbons under her chin— 
thinking, perhaps, of the one who had worn it last! 

“Now you look like a lady I once knew,” he said as the 
child and he gazed at each other. The little maid looked 
wonderfully piquant even though the hat was a trifle too large, 
seeming with its great nodding daisies to be nearly half as big 
as herself, while the ends of the ribbons reached to the floor. 
After a moment, in a burst of childish laughter, she seized the 
brown rims and, pulling them down on either side till it looked 
like a poke bonnet, gazed coquettishly at him, while he, not to 
be outdone, squatted down and up and went through a variety 
of ridiculous antics quite at variance with his usual staid 
bachelor ways—and all because she seemed to think it such great 
fun. The room was filled with the music of her delightful self, 
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and both had become so absorbed in one another, to the ex- 
clusion of all things else, that neither heard a slight tap at the 
door. The next moment Adrian, looking up, saw a stylishly 
gowned woman standing, surprised and hesitating, in the room; 
he was on his feet in an instant, just as Ruth with a glad cry 
of “ Auntie!” toddled over and clung about her skirts. 

“TI sincerely hope I have not caused you needless anxiety 
—” he began; then stopped abruptly, his speech frozen, as he 
saw her face in the brighter light. Despite the hair that was 
gray about her temples—despite the sad lines about the mouth 
—despite the years that had fled for ever, he knew her—his wife 
of the long ago! The blood receded from his face as though 
the shock had drained it from him. She knew him too; and 
there they stood for a moment, her face paling to a whiteness 
that even awed little Ruth—the next she placed a hand quick- 
ly on the door, as though to fly precipitately. The moveinent 
roused him. 

“Miriam!” he cried suddenly, holding out his hands to her 
in a dumb pleading way. “Do not leave me! I want you, 
dear; my life is very empty, and I have come so far for you.” 
He broke off with something like a hint of tears in his voice, 
while she remained mute, clasping Ruth as though in mortal 
fear of something she could: not define. 

“ Providence has brought us thus together again for a pur- 
pose,” he began again, almost tremulously as the lines about her 
mouth grew hard and stern; “surely you will not slight it; 
think of what it may mean to both of us. Ah, Miriam! let us 
forget the misspent years, the pride that has kept us apart; 
for I know well ’tis nothing worse—even if this little one had 
not told me so.” 

She started and looked down at the child half angrily; then 
for the first time she seemed to see the hat! At sight of it 
all the crust of cold reserve and pride, that had hidden the 
gold of her heart, of her better self, so long was broken. It 
spoke to her in mute testimony, as nothing else could have 
done, of his lasting love for her—how, through all the long 
years of their separation, he had still cherished her as faithfully 
and truly as if they had never parted. Burdened with the 
recollection of a happier time, her pride failed her. A com- 
plete revulsion shook her soul; she knew, with a sudden sens« 
of what it meant, that he spoke the truth: that the respon- - 
bility of thrusting Providence aside would be hers, and, being 
a moral woman, she yielded to the better impulse. 
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“ Adrian—husband!” she said—the words sounding strangely 
in her ears as she held out her hands to him— “can you 
really take me back again?” Then, as for reply he drew her 
to himself, she wept her new-found joy out on his shoulder. 

“ How foolish of us to have wasted so many years when 
we might have been so happy,” she said at length, lifting a 
tear-stained face to his. 

“Poor human pride is always foolish, dear,” he murmured ; 
“but surely the coming years will be the happier.” 

“If I can make them so, Adrian, it is the least I can do.” 
She was as humbly earnest now as she had been proudly defiant 
before. Both were silent a moment; then he looked down at 
Baby Ruth, whose wonder at the whole proceeding now gave 
way to tears; the old brown hat fell back from the little face 
as he picked her up and tried to comfort her. 

“ We owe you an immense debt of gratitude, Ruth Carroll 
Wilcox,” he said coaxingly. “ Who would have thought you 
were to have the power of uniting hearts? Poor little girl! 
we have frightened you in our joy.” 

His wife held out her arms. ‘“ Let me try to comfort her, 
Adrian,” she said; then, as he placed Ruth in her arms, she 
continued, “she has not learned that one can cry with joy.” 
Even as she spoke the fickle little lady changed her mood, for- 
got her tears and smiled; whereat Devenmore, smiling back, 
seemed to grow ten years younger. Then, as the lights with- 
out grew dim, they told their stories: he of his wanderings, 
his restless seeking for what he never found; she of the lonely 
years which she had almost steeled her soul to look forward to 
without regret; humbly she told him how, despite it all, her 
pride at times failed her miserably, so that, had she known 
where to find him, she would have gone to him. 

“And I am so glad it is all over now, Adrian,” she mur- 
mured with the air of a tired child who has found a much- 
needed rest. 

“Over—ay, over for ever, let us trust,” he added fervently. 
“We have both wandered far, dear, and now it is very good 
to be home again.” 
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WAITING. 


WAITING. 


Gold sunrise and the mornings lisht 
As the ship wears out fo sea; 
Lit, dippins sails all low i’ the west, 
Che heart of a lass in vasue unrest 

With Tirst-love’s melody, 


Wild sunset and no evenins star; 
Deep, valleyed waters sroan— 

Out of the sloom a sbiverins flash, 

On the sudden nisht sounds down a crasb 
And the sea runs on alone. 


Buried for years in tide-wasbed sands 
Salt-crusted timbers lic; 
On crawling foam where white surf booms 
A storm-wet cloud in shadow looms, 
And restless sea sulls cry. 


Inder the main, where sreen weeds drift 
And silver sun-bars sleam, 
Chin, shifting sands in stranse unrest 
Incover and cover a sailor’s breast 
And its unremembered dream. 


But far in the lisht that moon-paths make 
On the bills of the misty <p, 
A woman waits in the sloom of years 
With a bunserins soul and conquered fears, 
In Sirlhood’s dream asicep. 
THOMAS B, REILLY. 























especially Catholic 
tourists, come to Louvain? Baedeker says it is 
a dull town and that its beer is disgusting, but 
even the great Baedeker is not at all times 
omniscient, and some travellers are teetotalers. 
If one wishes to ¢ranseat the question of the beer, which the 
Louvanist quite naturally claims to be the best in Belgium, 
and to pay a few extra centimes for wine—because Louvain 
water is really unfit to drink—one may enjoy a town around 
whose very stones are lingering memories enough to haunt the 
heart of the artist, antiquarian, or dilettante with indefinable 
delight. For the Catholic it is a place of ever-varying inter- 
est not only because of the University which has made it so 
renowned, but also for the charming view it affords of fervent 
Catholic practice in a thousand noble aspects. 

Belgium can boast of many quaint and beautiful cities, but 
of none need she be more justly proud than of her old univer- 
sity town on the banks of the Dyle. This great educational 
centre with its schools of Theology, Law,. Medicine, Science, 
and Philosophy is the Mecca to. which aspiring youth, not only 
of Belgium but of the whole world, turn their eager steps. 
The fame of its professors is undimmed by the centuries, and 
in scholastic matters it is consulted as respectfully to-day as when 
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in the sixteenth century it discussed the vexing theological pro- 
blems of Europe. True it is, there is not now as of yore an 
Irish Stapleton as “ Rector Magnificus” of the Catholic Univer- 
sity, nor an Erasmus pondering over learned tomes on the 
picturesque Rue de Namur, nor a Baius, nor a Jansenius throw- 
ing firebrands into the theological world in the shape of gospels 
of despair. But there are lights, one might almost say, as 
brilliant as those old-time scholars. There is Lamy, the Biblical 
authority; De Harlez, without a peer in the languages of the 
Orient ; Dupont, the subtle metaphysician; Genecot, S.J., the 
acute moralist, and De Becker, the canonist and rector of the 
American College. But before I introduce you to the celebri- 
ties of Louvain, let me take you ona ramble through this 
most interesting city. 

From the railway station, a commodious and modern struc- 
ture, one passes up the Rue de la Station, a street .remarkable 
only for its cleanliness and the ornate beauty of the facades of 
its residences. At the upper end of the street a vision of 
beauty dark with age bursts upon the view. It is the Hotel 
de Ville, the finest Gothic town hall in Europe to-day. From 
its cunningly wrought niches knight and monk and hooded 
scholar look down upon you, bringing to your mind thousands 
of recollections of the bygone ages of faith. It is narrow, with 
steep roof and mullioned turrets of slender grace springing 
from its extremities. The bases of its niches are miracles of 
delicate stone carving and represent the whole range of Biblical 
narrative. Foliage traceries and erhblematical bearings are 
lavished so profusely on its front and sides that one must needs 
wonder at the progress of medizval peoples who, with no mod- 
ern mechanical appliances, could execute such temples of art, 
which are at once the envy and the despair of nineteenth 
century architects. The Hotel de Ville saw many stormy days 
in the middle ages, and chronicles tell how, in the feuds be- 
tween the wealthy Flemish burghers and the towns-people, the 
former were hurled from the beautiful battlements of the town- 
hall only to be impaled on the pikes of the angry soldiers 
below. The interior of the hotel is rich with many art 
treasures, none of which, however, are indubitably the works of 
Rubens, Van Dyke, or the two Teniers. 

Across the street from the Hotel de Ville stands the stately 
Gothic Church of St. Peter. It is still unfinishedjexteriorly, but 
generous givers have contributed a large sum for its completion 
and the sculptors are pushing on the work apace. As I said, 
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it is of the purest Gothic style and its fine aisles and transepts 
are nobly proportioned. The altars, however, are in very exe- 
crable taste, the Renaissance being the prevailing type of 
sanctuary decoration, and the contrast between the high, spring- 
ing arches of the choir and the somewhat depressing decorations 
of the Renaissance altars is apt to jar upon the sensitive eye 
of the critic. There is an old crucifix in this church which is 
highly venerated by the devout Louvanists, for legend has a 
very pretty story concerning it. It is said that one night, in 
times gone by, 
a robber enter- 
ed the church 
at midnight to 
rob it of its sa- 
cred treasures, 
But lo! scarce- 
ly had he pass- 
ed the thresh- 
old when an 
arm of the cru- 
ciied Saviour 
stretched from 
the cross and 
prevented the 
contemplated 
sacrilege. Was 
the robber con- 
verted by this 
act of mercy? 
The legend 
does not say. 
The Church of 
St. Peter is also 
the repository 
of the relics of 
the Blessed 
Margaret of 
Louvain, whose 
process of canonization is now before the Roman congregations. 
If you love silvery chimes, stop awhile in the Grande Place and 
hear the bells of St. Peter’s caroling out every quarter of an 
hour. The jangle of the bells is so light and sweet that one 
might think them rung by angel hands. 

We now pass up the steep Rue de Namur, perhaps the 


‘THE FINEST GOTHIC TOWN HALL IN EUROPE TO-DAY.” 
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most famous, historically speaking, of the Louvain thorough- 
fares. The first building of note one meets is:the Hall of the 
University, a venerable, solid pile, with little exterior adorn- 
ment, yet giving an impression of dignity and age that is so 
befitting a college structure. The interior boasts of a fine 
court, with massive gray pillars, and a broad stairway leading 
to a library of ninety thousand volumes. The first floor is 
taken up almost exclusively with the theology class-rooms. It 
is here that purity of doctrine is expounded by scholars 
whose peers cannot be found in Europe, except possibly at 
Rome, and whose superiors are yet to be heard of in the 
schools of Europe. Two thousand students are in daily at- 
tendance, and when we remember that the university is sup- 
ported exclusively by the sacrificing efforts of the Belgian 
hierarchy and the contributions of the faithful, one can form a 
just estimate of the zeal for higher education which possesses 
the good Catholic people of Belgium. 

A block above the university stands the Belgian Seminary 
of St. Esprit; there the brighter students among the young 
levites of Belgium pursue their higher theological researches, 
the college being affiliated with the university. St. Esprit has 
a very fine Renaissance gateway, and a paved court that is 
greatly admired by visitors. 

The most striking building—after the Hétel de Ville—is the 
Church of St. Michael, almost opposite St. Esprit. It would 
require a more facile pen than mine to do justice to its ex- 
quisite fagade. It is in very late Renaissance style, and its rich 
arches, its graceful flambeaux, its majestic figures of archangels 
whose trumpets summon the worshippers to divine service, its 
laboriously wrought porches—all combine to form a front 
unique in beauty and stateliness. I have seen the famous 
churches of Germaiy, France, and Italy, and with the excep- 
tion of the most renowned shrines of these countries, I am 
acquainted with no more lovely building than St. Michael’s of 
Louvain. The church was built in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century by the Jesuit fathers, whose coat of arms is 
richly emblazoned over the main portal. It is now the paro- 
chial church of the university. During the excesses of the 
French Revolution the horrible sacrilege of Nétre Dame de 
Paris was repeated here. An abandoned woman was enthroned 
as Goddess of Reason upon the high altar of St. Michael’s. 

. There is on the Rue de Namur an asylum which, we ven- 
ture to assert, has not a duplicate in the cities of America. 
Charity takes many forms, but the Hopital des Vieillards is one 
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of the new- 
est. It isa 
home erect- 
ed and en- 
dowed by the 
state for the 
support of 
aged men 
and women 
who have 
been aban- 


Two THOUSAND STUDENTS DAILY ATTEND LOUVAIN’S UNIVERSITY. 


doned by ungrateful children. The members of the refuge 
number about two hundred, all of whom have children who 
have failed in one of the most primal duties of human society— 
the support and alleviation of parents. Every day you can see 
the old dames, in white caps and blue-checked calico aprons, 
wending their way from the gate in one direction, while the 
old men, in blue military caps and dark jackets, turnin the 
opposite. On sunny days, however, they meet in the pretty 
little park to sit, gossip, and watch the swans in the river. 
The last institution of note on the rue is the celebrated 
missionary college, the American ‘Seminary of: the Immaculate 
Conception, which was founded in 1857. The buildings. are 
unpretentious, and would never suggest a hint of the seminary’s 
glorious history. Within its walls are gathered Poles, Germans, 
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Frenchmen, Belgians, Irish, Dutch, and Americans, all animated 
with the same spirit and all eager for the evangelization of the 
Western world. Like St. Esprit, the American College is 
affiliated with the university, and the students make all their 
studies under its professors. 

But a view more lively and gayly colored than the Rue de 
Namur affords. meets the tourist who turns from the Rue de 
Namur down the steep Mont du College, and emerges on the 
Market Place, that forms an immense rectangle in the very 
heart of the city. Here on every day of the week, Saturdays 
and Sundays excepted, the industrious peasant hurries with his 
roses and carnations and primroses, his crisp, green vegetables, 
and his more prosaic wares in the shape of freshly killed beeves 
and porkers. What a clatter of sabots, what a jargon of huck- 
sters, what snarlings of the wagon-dogs who viciously snap at 
everything that comes within range of their teeth, and who 
every now and then are reduced to order by sound beatings 
from their buxom mistresses! Unfortunate the abbé whose 
soutane floats too near these canines! He need think no 
more—for that morning at least—of lectures at the university, 
but must needs dive into the friendly obscurity of the nearest 
shop in search of pins to repair the rent in his garments, and 
bless his stars that it was only his soutane and not his calf 
that was torn so ruthlessly asunder. Ah! those wagon-dogs 
that wait in the Market Place are sad Liberals in their hatred 
for an abbé! 

Stretched along the place as far as eye can reach are the 
umbrella-covered booths of the traders, who sit amid their goods 
knitting briskly, or who lean out to cajole the chance passer- 
by. It would be a jaded epicurean who would not be tempted 
by the display the stalls offer and by the importunities of their 
owners. You see groups of women haggling over a plump 
fowl that is held up to admiration, “ donnes”’ purchasing rolls of 
golden butter and newly laid eggs for milady's déjeuner, students 
inserting in their button-holes a flower for which they have 
been chaffing and bargaining with the flower girls this half- 
hour, and school lads giving their last centime for an orange. 
The confusion and noise are tremendous, but withal there is an 
air of grace and unconscious courtesy, a sort of good-humored 
give and take, about all this buying and selling that seems very 
natural to the Belgian character. 

After you weary of the market, there is quiet and restful 
devotion for you in the church of the Jesuits a few yards away. 
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THE QUAINT WAYS OF THE CITY. 


Here the noise of the outside world never penetrates, for the 
high Flemish roofs and massive buildings by which it is sur- 
rounded deaden effectually the din of the highways. The 
church itself has little or no beauty; it is in a very forbidding 
and cold style of the Romanesque, and were it not for its ex- 
quisite shrine of Our Lady of Lourdes and its relics it would 
not be as popular as many other shrines with which this Catho- 
lic city is studded. But the groined oak chapel of the Immacu- 
late One, with its suspended lamp burning always before her, 
its votive tablets that have been left as memorials by clients 
grateful for her powerful intercession, and its lovely paintings 
by Janssens, make the shrine a spot loved by the devout of 
all classes. I wish I could fittingly describe “ The Presenta- 
tion of the Child Mary in the Temple” and “The Annuncia- 
tion”! They are such tiny bits of art, and yet so fresh and 
dainty in their coloring, so harmonious and finished to the last 
detail, so breathful of high religious exaltation, so spirituelle, 
if one may say so, that one does not hesitate to endorse the 
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exclamation of an enthusiastic critic: “They are almost Ra- 
phael!” Then, too, close to the shrine of Mary—and how fitting 
that it should be so!—rests the heart of the dear St. John 
Berchmans, who was born and lived in boyhood at Diest, a few 
miles from the church where his relics are so tenderly kept 
and venerated. 

Over the floor of the sanctuary, just in front of the high 
altar, is raised a stone slab on which rests a wreath of immor- 
telles, and on which is carved a name known and loved by 
every student of Catholic philosophy and theology—Lessius. 
He lived, studied, taught, wrote, and died here in Louvain, and 
to this day his virtues are a fragrant memory that clings about 
the old Brabantine city. 

After you have seen the church a walk about the boulevards 
reveals to you still another phase of life—and a very pictur. 
esque one too. On Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Sundays, be- 
tween the hours of two and four, the religious and the students, 
lay and clerical, of the university may be seen promenading 
along the linden-shaded circle which girts the town for a dis- 
tance of four miles. The boulevard consists of a broad car- 
riage-way, flanked on both sides with walks for the pedestrian, 
while the outer edges are kept in fine trim for the cyclists, 
who, by the way, are very numerous and enthusiastic in Belgium. 

If you start from the woods of the Duchess of Arenberg, 
and walk westward, you will meet Dominicans in their habits 
of white and black; sandaled, bareheaded, and white-corded 
Minorites ; bearded Capuchins; Jesuits and secular priests in 
the conventional soutane; Péres du Sacre Cceur clad entirely 
in white; Benedictines and Monks of Premontré, who affect 
even white shoes and hats. Sometimes groups of convent girls 
are marshalled in very decorous gait by their sister guardians 
along the boulevard; while university students in gaily colored 
cap, upon which bands of braid announce the number of ex- 
aminations successfully passed, enjoy a chat and a fragrant cigar 
under the trees. The scene is very bright, interesting, and racy of 
the old world. Indeed, the religious element that predominates 
and that appears so unconscious of anything like publicity is 
charmingly suggestive to an American visitor of the Catholic 
days of medieval Europe. The monks are as much at home 
in religious garb on the streets as in the seclusion of their 
cloisters. 

When you have admired the soft, undulating hills that 
stretch for miles countrywards on the east side of the boule- 
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vard, and that are perfect iF marvels in the way of cul- 


tivation; and «when 


of the quaint 
tages: of the 
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ringing from 
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the whole 


have taken a sketch or two 
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the chimes 
the great gray 
Norbert’s Ab- 
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lows, you may 
steep hill of 
and geta 
glimpse of 
city. 











i QN THE. BANKS OF THE DYLE. 
ST. PETER’S STATELY GOTHIC INTERIOR. A DOORWAY RICH WITH ARTISTIC MERIT. 


This Mont César is quité an‘ historic spot. The good 
Belgian will tell you that the remains of an old stone wall 
which lie about the hill are all that is left of a fortification 
which Julius Caesar built there centuries ago. If you quote 
Baedeker to him in refutation, he may yield a hesitating assent 
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to your and Baedeker’s superior knowledge of ancient history ; 
but if he be of the bolder sort, he will snap his fingers at 
Baedeker, insist that Julius Czsar did build that wali, and 
when pushed too far, will exclaim, with charming naiveté: “ Ah 
oui! vous avez raison, monsieur. Ce n’etait pas Jules César, 
mais un autre César!” And really, after all, there were other 
Ceesars. 

But there is one historic association connected with this 
hill which even a sceptic armed with Baedeker cannot gainsay. 
It is the fact that the Emperor Charles V. lived during his 
boyhood upon this very spot in a castle of the dukes of 
Brabant, and was instructed by a tutor who afterwards became 
the great Pope Adrian VI. There is a bit of the castle foun- 
dation still remaining, but it is too insignificant to be dignified 
with the title of “ruin.” The Benedictines are erecting a 
stately monastery upon the brow of the hill, and the structure 
is far enough advanced to justify the expectation that when 
completed it will recall the lost architectural glories of the 
order of St. Benedict. 

Let me take you to one more spot of interest, and our 
walk through old Louvain will be over. In the tiny park, 
where the poor of the Hépital des Vieillard while away the 
days that yet remain to them of life, is a statue erected to 
one of the world’s great men, to one of God’s own heroes— 
Father Damien, the leper-priest of Molokai. It is a simple 
block of gray granite, surmounted by a bronze group, at once 
pathetic and majestic. A slender, ascetic priest stands erect, 
with sensitive, passionate face, looking upwards. His left hand 
clasps to his breast the crucifix, while his right arm is thrown 
protectingly about a leper gaunt and eaten by disease, and 
whose face is a speechless appeal of agony. The inscription 
on the pedestal is as follows: 

To FATHER DAMIEN, THE APOSTLE OF MOLOKAI, 
His Fatherland. 
1894. 
As one stands before this awe-inspiring group, how forceful 


and true throng the Master’s words into the mind of the on- 
looker: “And he that loseth his life for my sake Shall 


find it.” 


MICHAEL P. SETER. 
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THE LAY-SISTERS. 


BY MARY ONAHAN GALLERY. 


HEY are not sisters by ties of blood. On the 
contrary, they have come from many different 
parts, some of them from beyond the sea. 
“The Voice” called them—that was enough. 

- § One and all, the pretty, the homely, the grace- 
ful, the awkward, the gay, the serious, they obeyed. They form 
part of that religious life, so strange to the world, which is 
often supposed to have died with the middle ages, but which 
emerged therefrom quiet, unobtrusive, yet filled with the strong 
sap of life and growth. 

Not all the religious orders have these lay-sisters. The 
vivifying mountain air of democracy has penetrated, in most 
cases, even through cloister walls. There is a communism of 
labor as well as of goods. The most brilliant Jesuit, the most 
cultivated Swur Grise, is sometimes called upon to peel potatoes 
or to make, gaily enough, the beds. 

A few of the orders, however, have preserved these distinc- 
tions of class. They do so not from any particular principle 
or prejudice, but simply for their own convenience. The aspi- 
rants to the novitiate who come to their doors are already 
versed, some in the lore of books, some in the more modest 
but no less necessary manual labor; therefore, the superior 
says, it would be an impertinence to disturb the station in 
which Providence has placed them, and she sets some to teach 
and others to scrub. 

Not that they who scrub are looked down upon by them 
who teach. Far from it! The religious orders do not make 
the modern mistake that book-learning is education. In this 
community life it is the spirit alone that counts, and the most 
abject drudgery is made luminous by the glow of faith. Hence 
that modest but sturdy flower, the lay-sister, grows side by 
side with the frail and delicate lily, the nun. 

It might be supposed that living in the same house for 
twenty, thirty, sometimes even for fifty years, having the same 
occupations, breathing the same placid air of serenity and 
peace, these lay-sisters would grow somewhat alike. Those 
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2 RECN ACID 


plain black gowns and demure white coifs, each exactly like 
the other, seem at first to render the wearers indistinguishable. 
But look closer! It will be discovered that even the oldest 
among them have an individuality impossible to mistake. They 
are like ruddy apples touched by faint wintry frost, preserving 
all the characteristics, leanness or roundness, sweetness or sour- 
ness, mellowness or crabbedness, of the days when they hung 
gay and free upon the branch of youth. 

There is Sister Drake, the infirmarian, brisk, blue-eyed, 
matter-of-fact. She is one of the very few who never change 
place with any one else. She does not migrate from the 
kitchen to the refectory, the refectory to the dormitory, the 
dormitory to the laundry, as the other sisters do. Her work 
is always the same; she is the doctor of the house. 

If rumor reaches her, and it does with surprising quickness, 
that:.you have a headache, that you have hissed one or two 
meals, she waylays you in some corner of the hall. 

“What does this mean? You have the audacity to get 
sick and not to. let me know! A grave breach of discipline! 
Come right along!’ 

Up to the infirmary you are led straightway, like a criminal 
to the bar of justice. You stand before a prim, mysterious- 
looking cupboard with curtains of Dutch blue, where is hid 
Sister Drake’s medicinal lore. She gives you a keen look 
from the sharp blue eyes, feels your pulse, asks a few, a very 
few questions, and mixes the posset forthwith. It is idle to 
make wry faces or to plead piteously for an easily swallowed 
pill. Like the Ancient Mariner, she ‘“ holds you with her glit- 
tering eye” until the disappearance of the last drop. She has 
pet names for the drugs most in use. There is a savory con- 
coction of castor-oil which the boarding-school girls loath; she 
calls it “chicken soup.” 

She has seen many a death, has Sister Drake; but they are 
mostly gentle deaths, like the quenching of a candle that has 
burned its allotted length. There is no rebellion when death 
comes into the convent, no heart-broken parents or children 
kneeling awed and powerless by. Perhaps it is the death of 
some good veteran nun, grown decrepit in the service of the 
Lord, stepping as placidly from this world into the world be- 
yond the tomb as yesterday she stepped from dormitory to 
chapel. Perhaps it is some fair young novice, youth’s pink 
glow upon her cheeks and her lashes still wet with the dew of 
life’s morning, gathered like a flower too fair for human 
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nature’s daily use. Sister Drake has watched by both these 
bedsides, but she turns away with step no less firm to go her 
daily round. 

After all, the nun is the really good Christian. To her 
death means not anguish and corruption, but only the serenity 
of eternal peace. 

Then there are the sisters who cook and wash. There is 
Sister Gertrude, tall, awkward, pock-marked, who has a trick of 
sometimes breaking into a smile which illumines her face like 
the sunlight glinting through wintry boughs. She is always 
drudging, but always happy, having much work and little play. 

Play: for even the lay-sisters have their recreation, walking 
up and down the garden, telling harmless jokes and stories, 
even, in wildly boisterous moments, playing the school-girls’ 
games. But Sister Gertrude is rarely with them. Her work is 
never through, though she cannot be made to acknowledge 
that in many cases it is not her own work that keeps her toil- 
ing while the rest are enjoying the recreation hour, but the 
work of some weaker sister whose burden she gladly bears. 

There is Sister Swift, genial, warm-hearted, even motherly, 
though with that chaste aroma of virginity which exhales from 
the nun as fragrance from the rose. She never addresses you 
except as “ Dear,” yet there séems no insincere effusion in the 
word. It is plain that she does love all God’s creatures and, 
for Sister Swift is not wholly spiritual, that she loves them not 
merely because they are God’s but because they are human as 
well. 

All the boatding-school girls love Sister Swift. She gives 
them, a trifle slyly sometimes, three spoonfuls of gravy and 
extra large slices of pie; she floods their saucers as well as 
their cups with coffee, and when the nun surveillant of the re- 
fectory passes along the line of tables and her eye lights re- 
provingly upon this untidy spot, Sister Swift goes hastily, 
humbly, apologetically for a clean-saucer; but she takes great 
care not to return until the superfluous coffee has been greedily 
drunk. Delightfully human is Sister Swift! 

The pale-faced, gentle sister is Sister Rosalie; she is not so 
generally liked. She is perhaps the prettiest of all the sisters 
and her step is as the tread of a seraph. All of the nuns wear 
felt shoes, so that they make little if any noise; but Sister 
Rosalie seems to move like the wind in midsummer coming 
from one knows not where. Perhaps this is one reason she is 
not dangerously popular. Culprits are often caught red-handed, 
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so noiseless is her approach. Then she seems never to have 
any favorites; no cajolery can tempt her into the slightest par- 
tiality. When her large, mild eye catches the girls secreting 
crackers in the drawer of the refectory table, she neither smiles 
nor frowns; merely waits until the final grace has been said 
and the tables have been vacated, then quietly opens the drawer 
and whisks the coveted morsels away. Youth resents this lack 
of humor, squirms visibly at being treated “ from the heights.” 

Sister Garnet is the vestry sister, stout, squarely built, much 
like a sergeant-at-arms. She stands guard at the vestry door 
and allows no intruders into her domain. She has charge of 
the wardrobes of the school, which are in open and numbered 
lockers ranked against the vestry walls. When you wish to in- 
terview her she opens a large slide in the vestry door, and you 
catch a meagre glimpse, through the interstices of her portly 
form, into that fascinating land where forbidden finery is hid. 
There are the gay dresses worn on entrance day, now discarded 
for black tucked uniforms that look hopelessly grave and dull ; 
there, the pretty lace collars, the ribbons, and frivolous knick- 
knacks of the world to which even the youngest feminine heart 
goes out in a pathetic agony of longing. 

A terrible story is told that once upon a time a daring and 
wicked fifteen-year-old girl effected entrance, while Sister Gar- 
net’s vigilant guard was for a moment relaxed, into that vestry 
domain and actually stole one of her own lace collars! She 
could not wear it—of course not. In that battalion of linen- 
collared girls she would have been detected at once. And she 
knew she could not wear it when she stole it; but just to have 
it by her, to finger and fondle it in her white-curtained alcove 
when the lights were extinguished and girls and nuns were 
asleep, this was a delight which fairly delighted her soul! 

They searched her alcove, they searched the drawer of her 
little wooden wash-stand, they tossed up the pillow and sheets 
of her small white bed, but- the collar was not to be found. 
Success, alas! made her venturesome. One chilly winter morn- 
ing, awaking before the bell had rung, she proceeded to try on 
the lace collar over her white night-gown, standing on bare tip- 
toes and craning her neck to get a glimpse of herself in the 
five-inch mirror which was all that the penstonnaires were al- 
lowed. Suddenly the white curtain was drawn aside and an 
astonished and scandalized sister was revealed. With some 
trembling the culprit confessed that she had kept the precious 
collar, a trifle rumpled it is true, concealed in the mattress of 
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her bed, having wormed it in through a tiny hole in the under 
side. There was one disheartened and sulky school-girl in the 
ranks that day. Her treasure had been taken ruthlessly away. 

The good vestry sister is not always up in the latest fashion. 
It is mockingly told of her that on one occasion, journeying by 
rail (the one excursion of her life!) from one convent to an- 
other with an elderly religieuse, in whose charge a four-year-old 
girl had been placed, Sister Garnet, on whom it devolved to 
dress the child, put on the pretty frilled frock with the back 
to the front without the slightest suspicion that she was in- 
fringing fashion’s laws. 

One of the most onerous of her responsibilities is to super- 
intend the darning of the stockings, and many a time she may 
be seen, her arms filled with dilapidated hosiery, chasing the 
fleeing figure of some girl down the dim halls of the convent. 
And, though the sister is bulky and, like Falstaff, scant of 
breath, she usually rounds up the delinquent in the end. 

Thus the lives of the good lay-sisters are passed, seemingly 
so humble, so unobtrusive, of so little worth. When the chapel 
bell rings they move with bowed heads and folded hands, like 
nameless shadows, to their oaken stalls. But, though their 
hands are roughened with labor, their voices rise none the less 
pure and strong in the matin and vesper hymn, and as the in- 
cense rises over the altar and their forms are bowed in silent 
prayer, one thinks of the Spirit that Ben Adhem saw, and the 
chant seems to hover over just these lowly heads, telling 


“The names whom love of God had blessed.” 


And lo! the lay-sisters’ names led all the rest! 
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THE HEIRS OF THE ABBEY. 
BY C. S. HOWE. 


a ND this, then, is Chetwynd Abbey, my own dear 

f mother’s home as a girl—her birthplace. I had 

no idea it was so large a place, so beautiful, so 
grand /” 

Thus thinking aloud to herself, her sole audi- 
ence, Margaret Duncombe gazed through the gates of a splen- 
didly timbered park, situated in a north-western county of 
England. 

It was a scene fair enough for the most uninterested eyes to 


look upon with pleasure. A long avenue of horse-chestnuts 
stretched away to where, in the extreme distance, the gray, 
castellated roof of the mansion stood out in relief against its 
background of dark beeches. In front there glowed the bril- 
liant hues of many-tinted flower-beds, with the sparkle of water 
from marble fountains on the long, wide terrace, stretching 
from wing to wing of the noble building, stirring in the heart 
of the young girl, who now saw it all for the first time, a sense 
of rightful proprietorship that would not be gainsaid. 

“It is beautiful,” she repeated. “Ah! the difference that 
might have been. Especially to-day—my birthday. I am 
twenty-one and heiress to nothing, nothing / What would I 
not do for Cyril, for father, for the church! Well, I am 
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afraid this is all waste breath, useless grumble. No more of 
it. Just one more look, and then away for home.” 

A last long, lingering look at the ancient home of her 
maternal ancestors, and then the speaker set off on her way 
homeward at a quick pace which soon developed into a run, ~ 
The way over the lonely moors was long to the little village 
where for the present her home was, and the shortening day 
—a late summer one—was almost over by the time she ar- 
rived. It was only a furnished cottage on the outskirts of the 
little village of Scarfell, which, as a change from a big, bus- 
tling provincial town, had beea rented for the benefit of Mr. 
Duncombe’s health. 

The latter, who was a confirmed invalid, was looking 
anxiously for his daughter’s arrival when she came into the 
little sitting-room, and seating herself on a low stool at his 
knees said, breathlessly : 

“Dad, I’ve just been to Chetwynd. I’ve seen it. It is 
lovely. You never told me half how beautiful it is.” 

“Tt is too far, much too far, for you to go by yourself, 
child. You must not do it again. I have been anxious about 
you.” 

‘‘T’m very sorry. It was selfish of me to be away so long, 
but I have so longed to get a glimpse of the old place. You 
promised to tell me the whole story when I was twenty-one. 
Won’t you do so now?r—the old and the new story, as you 
called them.” 

“Very well, Madge; but you must be content with a very 
brief account of both. I will reverse the usual order and tell 
the last first. I am glad to get it soon over, as it is through 
me that your dear mother was disinherited. Her father never 
forgave her for marrying me; for I, though of good family, 
was only an artist, though a rising one, and comparatively 
poor. It made no difference when his only son died some 
little while after, and he bequeathed the whole of his fortune 
and estates to some distant cousin, who is now the owner of 
Chetwynd Abbey.” 

“Why is it called ‘Addey’? It is not a church or sacred 
edifice.” 

“Therein lies the whole of the old story. It takes its name 
from a real abbey which once stood not far distant from 
where the nominal one is now, from whence the monks were 
driven by order of the eighth Henry, and their lands given to 
Hugh Delamere as a reward for his support of the king’s 
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supremacy as Head of 
the English Church. Sir 
Hugh was cousin to 
; Delamere of Chetwynd 
°2. Hall, who, as a leal Catholic, 
‘took active part in the Pilgrim- 
age of Grace, for which he was 
attainted and all his estates be- 
stowed upon his unworthy rela- 
tive, Sir Hugh. It is this junc- 
tion of properties which forms 
the present estate, though the 
old monastic building has long 
since disappeared.” 

“ And is this traitorous apostate, Sir Hugh, my ancestor?” 
asked Margaret, in unmitigated disgust. 

“Yes, on your mother’s side. On mine you descend from 
the old Baron Delameres, through my mother, whose family 
retained their ancient faith unbroken and untarnished through 
centuries of persecution. Your dear mother became a Catholic 
shortly after we were married.” 

“Was it that which made grandfather so unforgiving?” 

“I’m afraid it added fuel to the fire, though we hoped he 
might relent when his only son died. By the way, a singular 
fatality, some say a curse, rests on Sir’ Hugh’s descendants; 
for the eldest son has never, since his time, been known to 
succeed to the estates. He has always died before his father, 
and it has always been a grandson, younger son, nephew, or 
even more distant relation, who inherited.” 

“Is it—this curse—for sacrilege ?”’ asked Margaret fearfully. 

“TI never heard that a curse was actually spoken; but it is 
known that when the aged abbot refused to leave, or did not, 
on account of his infirmities, go fast enough, Sir Hugh struck 
him to the ground with his own hand! Your grandfather was 
the last of his family name, so perhaps the sin is expiated at 
last. You must not fret over yourlost fortune, Madge. You 
are happy, are you not? Have you heard from Cyril lately?” 

‘“Not very lately. I am expecting a letter by every post. 
Oh! there is only one post a day here. The country is lovely, 
but has its drawbacks.” 

Margaret sprang up lightly as she spoke. A tall, lithe, 
blue-eyed maiden she was, with clear-cut features of what is 
called the patrician type, suited—so her father thought—more 
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fitly for ancestral halls than the cheaperies of middle-class life. 
With a sigh he resumed his interrupted task, which, however 
artistic, was not of the high order to which he had aspired and 
ia which he had actually achieved distinction when paralysis 
had blighted his hopes for ever. But if ambition had to be 
laid aside, need still remained. Skilful, high-class design was 
always in demand, a fact for which Mr. Duncombe had long 
since learned to be thankful. 

At the top of the steep, ladder-like little staircase which 
led to her bedroom Margaret met Lois, their faithful and only 
domestic, whose honest face, red and shiny from recent soap 
and water, beamed with satisfaction as she cried: 

“Now, there you be, Miss Marget! I’m that glad to see 
ye, ye’d ’ardly b’lieve. I’ve been in such a fright a thinkin’ 
about ye.” 

“Did you think I’d got lost, Lois?” 

“No, it worn’t that, though ye was a long time gone. It 
was becos of that there big dog o’ Farmer Bates’s; that great, 
savage beast as ’e keeps tied up in ’is barnyard. ’E broke 
loose this afternoon an’ it wor some time afore they got ’im 
agin. Meanwhile I thought you might meet ‘im an’ git bit.” 

“T shouldn't have been afraid if I had met him loose. A 
chained dog who has to take charge, as it were, is always a 
little fierce—ought to be, perhaps. Besides, I’ve made friends 
with Bran; he wouldn’t hurt me.” 

“ Maybe, an’ 
maybe not. It 
makes me all of 
a shiver to see 
you go so nigh 
that there great ! 
brute, as a’most 
frights me to | 
death a_ tuggin’ 
an’ ‘owlin’ at ’is 
chain to git at me 
whenever I goes 
forthe milk, But 
that ain’t allabout 
it neither. There 
was a mad dog 
run through the 
village a few days 
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ago, an’ Bran got bit. Farmer Bates won't ‘ave it as there’s 
anything wrong with ’zs dog, and so long as ’e keeps ’im tied 
up ’e can’t do no ’arm; but I’m glad, anyway, to see ye come 
back all right.” 

“T’m sorry you have been uneasy about me, Lois. I have 
been a very long way this afternoon. I crossed the moors— 
such a long, wild, lonely walk—and got as far as Chetwynd 
Abbey, which I’ve been wanting to see ever since I came to 
Scarfell. I am glad I saw it, for it is a most beautiful old 
place.” 

“Now did ye really? They do tell such things about that 
place, wusser than ghosts a’most. They say as ’ow one of them 
Ten Plagues o’ Hegypt ’as stuck to it for years an’ years. All 
the dear little eldest boys die off; but now that the old gen- 
tleman is dead there may be a change for the better, as there 
ain’t no more sons left to die, an’ some un of another name 
’as the Habby now. They must ’a’ done somethin’ awful bad, 
them old Delameres, for there’s a rhyme about ’em—I got it 
by ‘art to tell yes—as says: 


“¢When De la Mere’s old name is gone 
The penance shall be dreed and done.’ 


A good thing, too, they’re all gone at last, don’t ye think?” 

Lois, who was an inveterate gossip, told all this with great 
unction, although she knew nothing of the listener’s family his- 
tory. Neither did the villagers suspect that the “artist gen- 
tleman”’ now staying among them was son-in-law of the late 
owner of Chetwynd, or that the tall, graceful girl, who had 
been unanimously voted as the “ladyest pussun” they 
had ever “set hyes on,” was its rightful, though disinherited, 
heiress. 

It was a little, out-of-the-way, primitive place, this moorland 
village of Scarfell, nearly five miles from the nearest town. 
Fortunately for the Duncombes a Catholic family of position 
had a country seat close by where, when they were in 
residence, Mass was celebrated by their chaplain. It was 
this fact which had decided the visit, as, with Lois’ stout arms 
to pull his invalid chair, Mr. Duncombe could go to Mass on 
Sundays. 

Meanwhile, Margaret was greatly enjoying the delightful 
change, and, although she no longer ventured upon excessively 
long walks, she daily strolled upon the breezy, wide-spreading 
uplands, which were a never-ending source of pleasure to her. 
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She loved the purple bloom on the heather, glowing rose-color 
in the sunshine; the golden gorse, the bracken, already show- 
ing the first hues of its matchless “autumn chintz”; the free, 
fresh air, health-giving and inspiriting as it was sweet and 
natural. There were drawbacks, it is true, to her unlimited 
pleasure: one, alas! a permanent one, in her father’s health, 
which could never be much better; the second, the unaccount- 
able silence of Cyril Ryaston, to whom she had been betrothed 
for nearly two years, and whose station in India was, she knew, 
none of the healthiest or safest, though she only knew this in 
part; the last, and for the time most pressing, was the sad 
plight of poor Bran, Farmer Bates’s trusty and _ valuable 
watch-dog, now known beyond a doubt to be stricken with 
hydrophobia and doomed to be shot. It was quite a village 
tragedy! 

Especially did it seem so to Margaret; who, a true child of 
“sweet St. Francis of Assisi,” loved and felt pitifully for the 
sufferings of the dumb creation. Lois had noticed her young 
mistress’s distress, and bethinking herself of an excuse to get 
her out of the way when the shot was fired which would put 
poor Bran out of his misery, she said: 

“The master was a-sayin’ as ow he wanted a bit more o’ 
that pink ’eather, same as you brought ’im t’other day. S’pose 
you fetch it; you ain’t been out to-day. There’ll be just time 
afore tea.” 

The ruse, if Lois’ little artifice might be called by that 
name, was successful. Margaret’s care was to supply her 
father with the floral models he required for his work, so her 
hat was promptly donned and she herself soon on her way to- 
wards the point on the moors where the required specimen 
was likely to be found. 

It was somewhat rare, and not particularly easy to find 
among the masses of the’ commoner sort; and the search for 
it so completely engrossed her attention that she did not once 
look behind until she had gone a considerable distance, quite 
out of sight of home. When she did, a sight met her eyes that 
for a moment transfixed her with terror. 

Rushing towards her, and apparently right on her track, 
came a great dog which she knew to be Bran--the signs of 
his dreadful disease plainly evident, even at a distance. Be- 
hind him, but still a long way off, some men followed at the 
top of their speed. 

She could see the broken rope trailing behind the dog, and 
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knew by this that he had broken loose; that in a minute or 
two at most he would be upon her, tear her down, mangle her, 
seemed inevitable; those who followed were too distant, and 
would arrive too late to rescue her. Hiding place there was 
none. To run for her life was her only, yet hopeless, resource, 
for if the dog had seen her she was doomed. 

Uitering a low, fervent invocation to Our Lady of Suc- 
cor, she fled at right angles to the path 
she had been taking, to where a clump 
of low bushes, at the foot of some ris- 
ing ground, offered the only, and that 
the merest semblance of shelter, in all 

the wide space 
around her. 

In desperate 
hope that the rab- 
id animal would 
be more intent 
upon_ escaping 
from his pursuers 
than following 
her flight, she 
plunged into the 
little thicket, re- 
gardless of the 
brambles that 
tore her clothes 
and scratched her 
flesh severely, in 
overwhelming ter- 
ror of the danger 
which threatened 
her from behind. 

Her hope 
proved to be a 
most forlorn one. 
She had scarcely 
crouched down 
behind the thick- 
est bush she could 
find when she saw 
the great brute 
making straight 
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for her poor hid- 
ing place, with 
great bounding 
leaps of furious 
eagerness, awful 
to see. She gave 
herself up for lost, 
and though an as- 
piration as of one 
in deadly peril 
rose in her heart, 
her tongue was 
powerless to give ~~ 

it utterance, until across her mind flash- 

ed the memory of the martyrs of the 

Arena, St. Perpetua and her companions ; 

and though their glory would never be 

hers, their very names gave her courage 

and calmness to meet her fate. 

Suddenly from the moor, which rose rather steeply behind 
her, there rang the sharp report of a gun, and almost at the 
same instant the great beast stopped short on his headlong 
career, swayed from side to side, and then fell prone and life- 
less within a few feet of the spot where Margaret crouched. 
A sure and most merciful bullet had gone straight to its aim 
—the heart of the ravening brute, ending instantaneously his 
sufferings and the agonizing suspense of poor Margaret, whose 
astonishment at her unexpected deliverance now surpassed her 
recent fear. 

Together with wonder, gratitude for her own safety, min- 
gled with pity for poor Bran, filled her heart to the full; but 
there was scarce time for an ejaculation of thankfulness be- 
fore there came the sound of swiftly striding footsteps, and 
two men sprang from the hillock behind her and ran up to 
the dead animal. There was a brief examination, and then 
one of them, who seemed to be a gamekeeper, said admir- 
ingly : 

“That was a good shot o’ yourn, sir. Couldn’t ’a’ been 
better. He’s as dead as a stone.” 

“Tt had to be,” said the other gravely. ‘‘Had there been 
need of a second one, the lady—wherever has she—AJ/argaret /” 

He sprang forward as he spoke to where Madge, pinned 
down by the briers, was staring into his deeply bronzed face 
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with eyes that appeared to doubt the evidence of their own 
sight. 

“Cyril?” was all she could find to say by way of greeting— 
and that only in a hoarse whisper—to one she but a moment 
before had honestly believed to be thousands of miles away. 

“ Myself,” he said, as he released her speedily from her 
prickly fetters. “You must have had a terrible fright, my 
poor, dear Madge. Thank God it was no worse!” 

Cyril spoke with deep feeling, raising his hat while both he 
and Margaret involuntarily made the sign of the cross. 

Soon he drew her away from a scene which was becoming 
more animated every minute by the arrivals in detachments of 
parties of excited villagers, with whom poor Bran, his sickness 
and his fate, was the absorbing interest of the hour. 

“You may well be surprised,” he said when, well out of ear- 
shot, they were walking slowly homewards. “I will now answer 
your unasked questions, or part of them, as I read them in 
your eyes. I have had to return from India on unexpected 
business, and I did not write because I found that I could 
bring my news almost as soon as I could write it. Again, I 
wished to verify it, make sure that it was true, before I ven- 
tured to mention it.” 

“Ts it almost too good to be true, then?” asked Madge 
archly. 

“Tt is very good and as equally true. But, as we are so 
near home, if it please you, dear, I will tell you when we get 
there, for it is not only a story, but an event which concerns us 
all. I have not asked after your father yet?” 

“ He is a little stronger, that is all. Yes, tell us when we 
are all together—your story, as you call it; but tell me now 
how you came to shoot the dog. I heard that man say it was 
you.” 

“TI was finding my way over the moors to Scarfell when 
I met the man, who was civilly showing me the nearest way. 
On mounting some rising ground, we found ourselves over- 
looking a scene which, as you know it already too well, I 
won't describe. Fortunately my companion—some gamekeeper, 
I suppose—had a loaded gun with him, with which I promptly 
took what you call ‘French leave,’ my jungle experience having 
taught me to know at a glance when the failure of one bullet 
might render a thousand useless.” 

“Your ‘jungle experience’? You never mentioned it be- 
fore.” 
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“Did I not? My station is on the immediate outskirts of 
a pretty well stocked Bengalese ‘preserve’ where the game is 
occasionally apt to turn tables and hunt the hunter. After all, 
it is fair sport—the law of take and give strictly complied 
with. The world is none the loser by an old man-eater or two 
bowled out of it, and old Stripes’ skin is a deal nicer to lie 
upon, or look at, than to have old Stripes himself for a near 
neighbor. You look as though you think I am making myself 
out to be a mighty hunter. I am really nothing of the sort. 
I only have had some good practice, for which, again, I thank 
God this day!” 

Mr. Duncombe forgot his surprise at Cyril’s unexpected re- 
turn in Jistening to the account of the afternoon’s adventure, 
his gratitude for his daughter’s assured safety absorbing his 
entire interest until Mar- 
garet said: 

‘Now let us hear Cy- 
ril’s good news. What- 
ever it is, 1 hope it means ve 
that ‘jungle experience’ ~" 3a" 
is not to be renewed.” 

“T don’t think it will 
be,” rejoined Cysts: "1 
don’t know if I ever men- © 
tioned to you, Mr. Dun- 
combe, that I had a half- 
brother a good deal older 
than myself?” 

“You may have done so; I forget.” 

“My mother’s first husband was a Mr. Charteris, and John 
was nearly grown up when I was born. He, like myself, was 
in the Indian Civil Service, but at far apart stations, and his 
much the bigger berth of the two. His was at Bombay, where 
a few weeks ago he died. Shortly before his death he came 
into a large estate in England— You look! I see—I think— 
you understand me!” 

“ Charteris!” said Mr. Duncombe slowly. “If I am not 
mistaken—nay, I am sure, that was the name of the man to 
whom the Chetwynd property is left. You do not, cannot 
mean to say it was your brother?” 

“It was: though what relationship our mother held to the 
Delameres I have no idea. Some ‘Scotch cousinship,’ I suppose. 
John died childless, so I, being his only brother, am his heir!” 
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“You the heir—the owner of Chetwynd Abbey! Incredi- 
ble!” 

“QO Cyril!” cried Margaret, “is it really true? It sounds 
like a romance, a dream!” 

‘‘I must ask you to let me. finish my story,” replied Cyril 
gravely. “Knowing as I did of your close connection with 
the Delamere. family, I wished to be absolutely certain upon 
every point before communicating with you; so I returned im- 
mediately to England and had an interview with the lawyers 
who had drawn up Sir Walter Delamere’s will. I saw it. It 
was just as I had heard. All had been left to John Charteris 
and his heirs, or, in event of his pre-decease, to his next heir.” 

“ And you have doubtless taken out probate,’’ remarked Mr. 
Duncombe with some stiffening of manner, which Cyril appar- 
ently failed to notice, as also the question, as he went on: 

“T asked one or two questions of the lawyers and then re- 
turned to my hotel for the purpose of keeping an appointment 
with some one who, in a most urgent note, had begged me to 
take no steps, legal or otherwise, until I had seen him. My in- 
terviewer was a Catholic priest, a professor in one of the col- 
leges. And now comes the strangest part of my strange story, 
as told to me in his. 

“He had been summoned in urgent haste to the late Sir 
Walter Delamere’s dying bed. In times past they had been 
firm friends, and, in spite of wide differences of thought and 
feeling, the old baronet had at heart a certain reverent regard 
for Father Beaumont, for whom, being in great distress of mind, 
he had sent at the eleventh hour; the result being that he dred 
a Catholic! No one knew of it except Father Beaumont, and 
naturally no one believed it, and consequently he was buried 
as a Protestant in the Protestant family vault. By his direc- 
tion Father Beaumont hastily drew up a brief will which, 
superseding all previous ones, made his only grandchild, Margaret 
Duncombe, his sole and absolute heiress.” 

Cyril paused, but his hearers remained silent. Surprise had 
reached a point which had deprived them of all wish to question. 
He turned towards Margaret as he continued: “ Will you be 
greatly disappointed, dear, to know, that before this will could 
be signed your grandfather passed away ?—his good intentions 
for ever frustrated by the fatal, irretrievable—too late!” 

“ 7 disappointed! Why?” cried Margaret. “I am glad and 
happy beyond expression—happier than I have ever been in my 
life, and, for the rest, is it not after all just the same?” 















No / it is not the same 
y any means,” rejoined 
Mr. Duncombe. “ Thankful 
as I am at your grand- 
father’s conversion and his 
dying wishes on your be- 
half, I can but view with re- 
gret the fact that it is only 
as Cyril’s wife that you can 
claim a share in what should 
be — what zs, your own 
birthright. An _ unsigned, 
unwitnessed will is as worth- 
less as the parchment upon 
which it is written.” 

“ Just so—in law,”’ said 
Cyril. “But suppose no 
other will to exist; what 
then?” 

“Why Margaret would 
inherit, of course, as nearest of kin. 
Is not that question ‘superfluous, since 
the case is so different ?” 

“There ts no other will! It is 
destroyed—burnt by me in the pres- 
ence of the lawyers who drew up the 
document which would have bestowed 
upon me a gift I could only take 
from Margaret’s own hand. Probate, 
you see, had not been 
taken!” 

“You did what? Cyril, 
you are a noble fellow. 
Not one in ten thousand 
would have done the same. 
Iam ashamed that I un- 
dervalued your honor even 
for a passing momert. 
Forgive me. Perhaps I 
could not rise to your 
height of purpose, your 
sense of true chivalry being 
loftier than mine.” 
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“No, no, nothing of the sort. I am only a very selfish 
fellow who in giving a present with one hand holds the other 
out, open and empty, to take it back. Did—does not Margaret 
say ‘it is just the same’?” 

“Tf you outdo me in generosity,” replied Madge, * you will 
not do so in the pleasure of giving. To give! Is there not in 
that tiny sentence the whole bliss of wealth, the worst bane of 
poverty? Dad, now that you need no longer to work for money 
but only for the ‘love of the working,’ will you design the 
Church of Reparation for Chetwynd, which is the first—the 
very first thing we must think about, is it not?” 

“ That was Father Beaumont’s own suggestion,” said Cyril. 

“He too is of old North-country family, and knows of the 
sacrifices the old Delameres made for the faith. He says that 
it is by no means a singular circumstance for the descendants 
of despoilers of consecrated property to suffer strange dynastic 
troubles; and that more than one noble house has to pay, as 
though it were a tax, the hereditary penalty of some ancestral 
sin of sacrilege.” 

“ And will, most probably, continue to do so until their tardy 
reparation is made,” added Mr. Duncombe. “If ‘the mills of 
God grind slowly,’ they do their work very surely, as not only 
isolated families, but wide-world nations have had woful ex- 
perience of ere now, and may do so again. You are quite in 
the right, Madge. We will set about our own part in the great 
work at once. Give me my charcoal-box, child, and let me try 
my hand-—-a very ’prentice one in this line, I fear—at limning 
something spired and pinnacled, with arches pointing heaven- 
ward—a sermon in stone.” 

“ Make it a ‘ poem in stone,’ as well, dad.” 

“Nay, Madge, we must wait for that until our own old 
Westminster is ours again!” 


’ 
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THE INFLUENCE OF NEWMAN. 


BY ANNE ELIZABETH O’HARE, 


[— 4 HENEVER I think of the guaint old Oxford 
M4 B streets in the gray shadow of the overhanging 
| B §6college walls, I see a hurrying figure with bent 
\S*a%s head and stooping shoulders. It is John Newman 

RpewNORORAR as he was in the years during which the wonderful 
old university was a home to him. To me the same figure haunted 
the dim halls, the narrow doorways, the moss-grown walks—a 
very genius of the place; and as I breathed deep draughts of 
the inspiring Oxford air, with its waftings of age and mustiness 
of centuried lore, or as I stumbled up the worn stairways, marked 
with the imprint of many footsteps, I scanned eagerly the pass- 
ing faces of all I chanced to meet, in some dream-hope, born 
of the magic of the place, of seeing the man who had lived 
through so much there and who had loved the old haunts so 
tenderly to the end. But though I saw many faces, young and 
old, care-free and thought-lined, there was not the one I longed 
to see, with its grave, kind eyes and thoughtful smile—nor ever 
will be again, save in some such whimsical fancy as mine. 
My imagination filled each familiar spot with those who had 
been there more than half a century ago. I like to picture to 
myself a group of those whose names are well known to us, 
with Newman in their midst, gathered in the shade of one of 
the old porches or discussing a knotty point in one of the 
lecture-rooms, in the days when the great religious movement 
that shook England to its very foundation was yet in its infancy. 
What a place was Oxford in those days, with Copleston and 
Keble, Pusey and Hurrell Froude, and those others whom 
Newman’s quiet magnetism made friends of in the years when 
he was Fellow and Tutor at Oriel! 

In following Newman’s career through the Tractarian move- 
ment and through his later life as a Catholic cleric, our measure- 
ment of his public influence makes us attach insufficient weight 
to that strong, personal power which bore such fruit of good 
through all his life, and which yet bears fruit when its source 
is quenched. In those quiet Oxford days, before his “ Tracts’’ 
had brought him into the world of religious discussion, the 
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student and thinker had opportunity to show himself, and his 
influence passed from the Common Room at Oriel through all 
the college halls and thence out into the great tide of English 
thought. He was then more of the “ literati,” though the bent 
of his mind inclined him always to questions of doctrine and 
dogma, and he was known thus early, while scarcely older than 
themselves, as the staunch friend and counsellor of the young 
men of the university, his pupils and others, With his quick 
and patient sympathy, and his habit of feeling and thinking 
with ‘them, he helped many over the rough and stony places 
one flounders through at the outset of the thinking life. I have 
lately read, among some fragments of his correspondence, several 
letters to young men written at various times in his life, and I 
have been strongly impressed with this phase of his influence. 
In his words of helpfulness and kindly interest we come very 
near to the man himself-—-a man of so broad and selfless and 
tender a heart that the very memory of him makes one look 
at the world with kindlier and more deep-seeing eyes. He 
appeals always to the best in mind and heart, and his young 
friends, strengthened and girded by his counsel and his sympa- 
thy, could not but go forth to the fight with a larger purpose 
and a more hopeful courage. 

As a preacher, too, in his vicarage at St. Mary’s—which 
commenced in 1828—we know something of the power that 
began to make itself felt far beyond the precincts of Oxford. 
One of his biographers tells us that his Parochial and Plain 
Sermons, preached at St. Mary’s, perhaps influenced the world 
more deeply than it has ever fallen to any Englishman of our 
times to influence it through the instrumentality of the pulpit. 
It was by no great eloquence, moreover, by no grace of manner 
or gesture, but by the simple, habitual earnestness of the 
preacher himself, that he so powerfully affected his hearers. 
Indeed, Gladstone, who was then an undergraduate at Oxford, 
tells us “that without ostentation or effort, but by simple ex- 
cellence, he was constantly drawing undergraduates more and 
more about him. . . . There was not very much change in 
the inflection of the voice, action there was none. His sermons 
were read and his eyes were always bent on the book; and all 
that, you will say, is against efficiency in preaching. Yes, but 
you must take the man as a whole, and there was a stamp and 
seal upon him; there was a solemn sweetness and music in 
the tone; there was a completeness in the figure, taken to- 
gether with the tone and with the manner, which made his 
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delivery, even such as I have described it, and though exclu- 
sively from written sermons, singularly attractive.” 

Only a very few of those who sat beneath him in those 
days are living now to tell us of their impressions, but I once 
spoke to a man who entered Oxford just when Newman’s power 
there was at its zenith, and he said to me: “I was a very 
young man then, a very foolish and thoughtless young man, 
with little capacity and little disposition for serious thought. 

: One night, with a crowd of other young fellows like 
myself, I went to hear Newman preach. I do not know what 
it was—certainly not any eloquence, properly so-called, on the 
part of the preacher, but something in the directness, the quiet 
ardor, the strength and appeal of the man’s soul, which even 
then was struggling, awakened something in me that has made 
me different from that hour. I never knew Newman well,” he 
went on, with a little break in his voice, ‘ but I wish I could 
tell you what his life has been to me in those days and now.” 

In the Tractarian movement, which began a few years later, 
Keble was the originator and for a time, perhaps, the leader. 
But as it began to gather force and impetus the reins fell 
naturally into Newman’s hands. In general, we are apt to 
overestimate the individual influence of the men who have been 
the history-makers in the world’s progress. We forget the 
tendencies of the times, the receptiveness of the people. Now 
in England, during the early thirties, the time was certainly 
ripe for some kind of religious movement. The Church of 
England was obviously drifting away from her original position, 
and among some of her greatest minds there was a marked 
tendency towards religious liberalism—the forerunner of infidel- 
ity. In the effort to check these tendencies and to get back 
to the definiteness of the Thirty-nine Articles, it was in the 
nature of things that among earnest-thinking men there should 
be, almost unconsciously, a still further backward movement 
towards the firmer dogmatic position of Catholicism. I might 
say quite unconsciously, because the great leaders of the Ox- 
ford movement, Newman foremost among them, while trying 
to define a Via Media, fought vigorously and wrote treatise 
upon treatise in the effort to establish the essential difference 
between their anti-liberal Anglicanism and the Church of Rome. 
Endeavoring to build for themselves an unassailable stronghold 
of Truth, they could not see, and did not wish to see, whither 
their labor was tending. It was as a groping in the night that 
dawned on a day brighter and fuller than they had ever dreamt of. 
VOL, LXIX.—40 
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While, then, the current of the great tide of religious thought 
was stirred as it had not been for years, there was need of 
some one to move in advance of this current—a man of fear- 
less heart and steadfast purpose, who should accept and follow 
out, without hesitation and without compromise, all that was 
forced upon him in that forward movement. Such a man and 
such a leader was found in John Henry Newman, and laying 
full stress upon the ripeness of the time, it is safe to say that 
the Oxford movement would never have been so radical, so 
powerful, and so far-reaching had it not been for the unswerv- 
ing course of the man at its head. Perhaps there was no other 
in his generation so well fitted for the task, and no other who 
would have found it so hard to do all that it required of him, 
in its trampling upon his early associations and prejudices and 
its opposition to his life-long habit of thought. But the things 
that made the trend of the agitation so painful to him were 
the very things that best fitted him for its leader. In the first 
place, there was his already unquestioned position in the world 
of thought; secondly, there was no doubt that his conversion, 
when at last it came about, was a true and thorough one, 
sweeping down before it the tendencies and the ideas of half 
a life-time. He had fought long and valiantly for his concep- 
tion of the truth; he had labored with infinite difficulty and 
infinite pathos to make a strong and sure way out of the Vza 
Media; he had struggled, as few men have struggled for a 
cause, to reconcile the discrepancies of an irreconcilable sys- 
tem; he had done all in the power of any man to find the 
truth and to teach it to others. All this was not without its 
influence on the English people; nay, it was all this that made 
his influence so great and so widespread. We all know how 
the thought of many others was moulded by his own, what 
hundreds of lives took their shape from his. 

I like best to think of him just at this period of his life, 
after he had taken the final step and had found the fulness of 
truth. There is something very beautiful and very pathetic in 
the sorrowful strength of the figure that stands forth in the 
light of the comment and criticism of all England. No man 
had deeper love for his friends and was more tender of them, 
and yet he must stand by in silence while they turned away 
from him in sorrow. at the course he had taken. This estrange- 
ment of those who were dear to him never ceased to be a 
source of pain. But he was not the man to let any personal 
feeling come in the way of what he thought his duty to him- 
self and to those who depended upon him. His was a hard 
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battle and a long one; but once he had seen the right, there 
was no question as to the course that was left to him. It was 
a far harder step to take in those days than now, and many of 
his associates in the movement had long since dropped out; 
many could not bring themselves, at the last, to take it. There 
were those, and great numbers of them, who followed him; 
there were a few who, led by him, had seen and had come into 
the truth before their master. 

But we know all this—the effect of his action on the Eng- 
land of his day. The fact that we do not realize, I think, is 
what his influence has been to those who since have embraced 
Catholicity, not only in England but here in America as well. 
Perhaps one-half of the converts in the last fifty years—I speak 
advisedly—owe their conversion, in great part, to this one man. 
The very best Catholic I know, the one who, in his own way, 
has done the greatest amount of practical good for the church, 
and who, before his conversion, was the most consistent and 
earnest Protestant I ever knew, speaks always of Newman, 
though he never saw him, with the tenderness of a son for a 
father, and as his guiding star through dark ways and spiritual 
abysses. And from our own narrow experience we know how 
many quiet and obscure lives he has influenced, how his strength 
has made strong many whom the world never hears of, how 
his striving has helped hundreds of struggling souls unto vic- 
tory and peace. No one could have a greater tribute than 
this, and I feel, somehow, that his own heart would be very 
full of joy and thankfulness could he see into how many 
battling souls his life has brought helpfulness and hopefulness. 

Perhaps the greatest and most apparent effect of his influ- 
ence over English thought was in making non-Catholics take a 
more rational and a kindlier view of Catholic doctrine and 
Catholic practice. In the early part of our own century there 
was a very bitter and contemptuous feeling in England for 
every thing and every one Catholic, while now—well, only the 
other day I heard an American priest say that England is the 
best country in the world for Catholics with regard to position 
and religious liberty. While I do not fully agree with him, his 
remark shows the state of public feeling at the present day; a 
state of feeling brought about, for the most part, through the 
influence of Newman and his followers in the Oxford movement. 
I once heard two English statesmen discussing Catholicity and 
giving it no very favorable judgment. “Of course, Newman 
became a Catholic,” said one grudgingly, “and he was un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest thinkers of the century. There 
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must be something in it, after all, to convince such a man as 
he.” The bringing about of this kindlier feeling is a great work 
done for God’s cause; it is the first step towards the spread and 
the reign of truth. 

I need not dwell on Newman’s influence as a Catholic and asa 
prelate of the church, when at last the bitter struggle was over 
and the long-suppressed feeling and vigor found scope and out- 
let. His mind was at last free and satisfied; but there is some- 
thing in the power of God’s watchers over souls that is not of 
earth, nor of men, and that is too sacred for human measurement. 

His death was the signal for universal regret in England. 
There could be no greater tribute to his memory and to his 
lifeework than these words of a non-Catholic writer (Hutton): 
‘“‘No more impressive testimony could have been afforded to 
the power, sincerity, and simplicity of the great English Car- 
dinal’s life than the almost unanimous outburst of admiration 
and reverence from all the English churches and all the 
English sects for the man who had certainly caused the defec- 
tion of a larger number of cultivated Protestants from their 
Protestant faith than any other English writer or preacher since 
the Reformation. Such a phenomenon as the expression of 
heartfelt English sentiment for a good Roman Catholic would 
have been impossible a quarter of a century ago; and that it 
is possible now is due certainly to the direct influence of Car- 
dinal Newman’s life and writings. . . . No life to me, in 
the last century of our national history, can for a moment com- 
pare with Newman’s, so far as we can judge of such deep 
matters, in unity of meaning and constancy of purpose.” No 
one could have anything but praise for a life so consistently 
true as his. It is a theory of mine that half his power is due 
to his steadfast and unfaltering adherence to his own standard 
of right. If any principle is stoutly upheld in the face of con- 
tradiction, enmity, loss, and death, we learn to respect, not only 
the man but the principle on which he has staked so much. We 
love a soldier who fights bravely and unflinchingly to the end, 
even though he be our enemy, and even they who differed 
from Newman learned to have confidence in him and to rever- 
ence the very strength of his truth and sincerity. 

It is a hopeful thought that our own times could have 
nurtured such a soul. He was a modern type of the Roman 
saint whom he so loved and admired, and I am sometimes 
doubtful if even St. Philip Neri himself was more to those who 
flocked about him than was our own Cardinal Newman to the 
great many whom he helped and influenced. 
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THE LABOR QUESTION AND ITS SOLUTION.* 


BY DR. NICHOLAS BJERRING. 


Hy T is true that poverty increases wofully, especially 
in great cities. Here we find luxury and beggary, 
the rich Dives and the poor Lazarus in close 
proximity. Hence there must be something awry 
about the so-called modern civilization. The 
fundamental evil is not the dearth of this world’s goods, but 
their unequal distribution. The portion of the population which 
lives from hand to mouth has increased disproportionately in 
number. For people who, in the literal sense of the word, 
must work and sweat for the daily bread of to-day every 
lost work-day is a deficit; feast-days are often for them 
fast-days. A small rise in the price of provisions increases 
the deficit; and if, unfortunately, there ensues a permanent 
dearth, then everything is wanting—rent, bread, clothing. As 
a result there is overmuch opportunity for Christian charity. 
The demand on one side is met on the other by duty 
founded on love. The gospel does not defend him who 
turns from the suppliant because that suppliant is to blame 
for his misery. To support laziness, love of pleasure, frivolity, 
would be to share in the sins of others; but to close one’s 
hand to the needy for follies committed in the past, and 
now no longer to be undone, would be to act like the self- 
righteous Pharisee. Only Ove has the right to leave us to our 
folly. He, however, has forestalled us with his mercy, and 
thereby only could we be saved. Christian charity may con- 
tribute to lessen social misery. But what can it do effectually 
against such extensive poverty? The answer hereto is: That 
charity shall be an aid, but not the whole and only one; and 
again, that it shall not be bestowed singly, as it is usually done. 
Single persons who give according to their individual benevo- 
lence may make disproportionate sacrifices and yet help little. 
The Christian principle should be universally applied. ‘ We 
men are all brothers,” may with religious seriousness be brought 





*In the July CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE was published an article on ‘‘ The Labor 
Question and the Catholic Church,” by Dr. Nicholas Bjerring. 
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to signify that we are brothers for Christ’s sake. Why was 
there no needy one among the faithful of the first Christian 
community? Because of the almonry dictated by fraternal duty 
and exercised in a just division according to means. It was, 
above all, no distribution of money. Alms has been turned in- 
to money since it is no longer a common affair and exercised 
in a regular way. 





, 


MAKE ‘“‘ CONSUMER” A PRODUCER. 


In most cases the individual can exercise charity only by a 
gift of money; how this is applied, and whether it proves a 
boon, is no longer in his power to determine. The blessing of 
isolated alms-giving is very doubtful, and this furnishes an ex- 
cuse to many for excluding themselves from it altogether. I, 
for my part, do not believe that the beggar is relieved by the 
few cents he gets at the doors of the rich. The truly needy 
are ashamed to ask for help in such a manner, and not a little 
of the money thus given finds its way to the tavern. Where, 
however, a community regulates its charity in true religious 
union, the individual will not be able to exclude himself on a 
plea which cannot possibly be founded in all cases. United ex- 
ertion makes it possible to call into life eating-houses for the 
poor; isolated gifts of money whose sum would reach a like 
amount could never help the needy in like efficient manner. 
It is necessity that eventually leads to the establishment of 
such institutions. Well-regulated Christian benevolence, how- 
ever, would forestall the necessity. The best almonry is. to 
force the consumer, as far as possible, to be producer as well. 

Social misery has its foundation in the fact that a part of 
the population is excluded from “production,” or not  suff- 
ciently interested therein; moreover, not all, according to right 
and justice, have part in the “consumption.” At times the 
cause is looked for in the great increase of the population, 
but this seems like calling the Lord to account as not knowing 
any longer how to feed his children. Daily bread will no doubt 
always be found, even should the population increase; only the 
children will have to accommodate themselves to the laws of 
the household. 

ACQUIRED NECESSITIES. 


Another cause for the impoverishment of the masses lies in 
the number of acguired necessities. The poor man lives from 
one year to the other accustomed always only to take in 
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in order to lay out again; therefore, as a rule, he spends all he 
earns. He does not learn to save, not often being in a position 
where it is possible for him to save. What remains after his 
actual needs are covered, he spends very often on drink, tobacco, 
and pleasure. To call the evil by a fitting name, I am led to coin 
the word palate-lust. The inclination thereto is innate, but in this 
country there seems to be an actual desire to inoculate society 
with it artificially. Certain highly superfluous enjoyments of the 
palate are bred in children—as, for instance, the habit of candy- 
eating. Tobacco, spirituous drinks, highly seasoned food are no 
longer the prerogative of older people. Over and above the 
moral and physical evils that are plainly visible to all eyes, there 
is the bad result from an economic point of view. The means 
of production cannot suffice to supply the demands of consump- 
tion. The purse does not hold enough money for all these pre- 
sumed necessities. 


HOPE FROM THE CHURCH. 


The Catholic Church is now often looked to for help in 
overcoming dire poverty. She will help, not only by recom- 
mending charity and practising it through her bishops and 
priests, but also by restoring the consciousness of common in- 
terest through which, if one member suffers, all the others 
suffer in company. To begin with, relief will be gained if 
young men and maidens will respond to the call for modera- 
tion, thriftiness, simplicity, self-restraint. There is at present 
no sign of such a movement among the poor or rich. The 
wealthy ought, from moral causes, to lead in the example of 
self-restraint. A despairing misery eats into the heart of the 
starving beggar who is turned from every door or contemptu- 
ously thrown some paltry alms. This drives him into the ranks 
of socialism, and he bides his time to carry theory into prac- 
tice. Poverty is not in itself an evil, but the evil from which we 
daily pray to be delivered is demoralization. Rich and poor 
are placed beside each other, not that they may go down to 
destruction together, or one through the other, but that they 
may help one another and be together saved. All charity is 
Christian, in so far as by means of giving physical well-being 
to the destitute it wins them over to the acceptation of spiritual, 
domestic, and social virtue. 

Another cause of evil in regard to the question of con- 
sumption is that almost all articles of produce are “ merchan- 
dise,” and hence become objects of trade. Anything that may 
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be bought or sold can become “ merchandise,” as by this means 
they are changed into mere objects of barter. The producer 
who strives to advantageously turn to account the products of 
agriculture, or he who speculates with articles of food, does not 
yet stand in opposition to the letter of the seventh command- 
ment. The question, however, is whether it is in accordance 
with the spirit of community and love to treat exclusively as 
merchandise that which is necessary to the life of all, to with- 
draw it from sale in order to increase the price artificially, 
and to prey upon the need of all for one’s own advantage. 
How this is done here in America all know. 

THE TYRANNY OF CAPITAL. 

It lies in the power of capital to withdraw from proper 
circulation, without adequate reason, the necessaries of life, 
and to increase the want of countless numbers. Such acts must 
conduce more and more to the enrichment of the one at the 
expense of the many. The small consumer, who needs to buy 
most cheaply, must, according to the present order of things, 
pay the highest prices, as he purchases in small instalments 
from the last dealer of all. The restoration of spiritual com- 
munity would give rise to another system of carrying on busi- 
ness, and might prove a remedy for the evil. 

It belongs, perhaps, to the spirit of our age that property 
is becoming concentrated. No special social misfortune would 
lie in this state of things did the spirit of religious communism 
govern the administration of such fortunes, and by this great 
concentration of property bring about an equally great decen- 
tralization of the profits thereof. How large possessions and 
their administration on the one hand, and the want thereof on 
the other, are compatible with the idea of community and its 
exercise is demonstrated by the example of the Christian 
middle ages, In the Christian middle ages while ownership in 
property was strictly safeguarded, still possession was so in- 
terpreted that it did not solely and in every respect belong 
exclusively to the owner; its use was limited to him, but 
others had, by law, many claims to the same thing. Accord- 
ing to the Mosaic law, it was forbidden the owner at the har- 
vest to “wholly reap the corners of the field and to gather 
every grape of the vineyard; but he was to leave them to the 
poor and stranger.” In the middle ages certain customs in 
favor of the poor were likewise established, such as the gather- 
ing of straw, dry wood, and the like. Such privileges, though 
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insignificant in themselves, were, in connection with a share in 
the use of the parish grounds, of great importance to the poor, 
as they were enabled thereby to farm a little, keep their own 
cattle, and pursue other ways of obtaining a livelihood. Where 
like privileges are now granted, they are considered quite in 
the light of a charity, and even such are curtailed by the 
selfish spirit of egoistical owners. 
THE SPIRIT OF SELF-ASSERTION, 

One cause of impoverishment is to be found in luxury; the 
latter, therefore, often serves as the excuse for a refusal of as- 
sistance. It is here forgotten that not the poor were the ones 
that caused the evil of luxury. As matters stand a certain 
degree of luxury cannot be avoided under all circumstances, 
nay, it is even allowed by the competition that reigns in every 
field of production. In former times the farmer, tradesman, 
etc., took a pride in belonging to their respective grades; to be 
recognized they had only to adhere to their wonted garb. The 
display of today proceeds from the want of that guarantee 
for the respectability of a man that in the middle ages lay in 
his reception by a guild. Next to the greed for possessing and 
enjoying, the third cause of the present social misery is the 
desire for self-assertion. This again must be opposed by the 
spirit of community. 

Authority is established in any association of persons when 
one attaches himself to the other in such a manner as to agree 
fully with his thoughts and actions and make them his own. 
Wife and children thus attach themselves to the thoughts of 
the husband and father; there are servants, also, who thus 
become one with their master; on the whole, however, such 
relations are now rarely to be met with. Why? Because the 
prevailing spirit of religion is devoid of that essential element 
that constitutes all men brothers in Christ. In religion man does 
not obey man as such, but the bishop and priest as invested 
with authority by God. Here authority assumes no overbear- 
ingness but fulfils a duty in the sense of Christ’s words: 
“Who among you wills to be greatest let him be your ser- 
vant.” He himself, the eternal authority, did not come to be 
served, but to serve. This interpretation of authority has also 
almost wholly disappeared. It would scarcely have occurred to 
our Catholic forefathers to expect the solution of the social 
problem from the state alone. 
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OLD—APPLICATION NEW. 





PRINCIPLE 


Everything depends on the reorganization of society in 
every particular; in one word, ‘on the restoration of religious 
community in all relations of common life. The religious har- 
mony of the community must be extended to the political 
social field. Thus it is from the middle ages we have to 
learn the principles—be it well understood, the principles— 
for their application must be suited to the present age, accord- 
ing to the standard of our conditions and circumstances. Now, 
as power and influence are often the cause of the evil of the 
age, it is here that they should be opposed by the spirit of 
religious community. It is principally large property owners 
and factory masters who ought to take thought of the oppor- 
tunity their wealth gives them to do public good. The great 
evil of our times is the fact that industry, dispensing with 
every organic form, such as trades possessed in the guilds, 
plants itself on egoistical disorder, and like a parasitic growth 
draws from the juices of the land without itself undertaking 
any duties. I know of institutions in former times supported 
not alone by trade guilds, but by seafarers, who cared for their 
veterans and invalids, nay, even for their churches and cor- 
vents, making them a living and flourishing community. 

Modern factory system has nothing to show like this. It 
knows human power only as it knows horse power, and sees in 
man merely a machine. It buys labor as cheaply as possible, 
and cares little how the laborer fares when he has grown old or 
ill—very little, in truth, do the rich factory lords care for that. 
Is it not so? The results of this entire lack of sympathetic pro- 
tection in industry are to be already found in the frequently oc- 
curring strikes, as well as in the cry of the working-classes for 
self-help. I look upon the restoration of the relations between 
employer and workman according to the old religious principle 
as a great necessity. I have devoted much attention to social 
questions, and believe I may be permitted to say that these 
my views agree with those of the most prominent Christian poli- 
tical economists. Whether they find sympathy here, or whether 
they can be carried out here, I do not know; but this I know, that 
the temporal welfare of the laborer depends upon their being 
accepted. From the nature of things, a much worse aristocracy 
of wealth has been formed by the present rulers of labor than 
that of the former nobility of Europe. Money imparts political 
influence also to its possessor; the dependence of the laborer 
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is by no means a matter of economy alone. The master ex- 
ercises an actual character of force more than that of fitting 
authority. The elections for State and city officials are convinc- 
ing proof of this. Relations between employer and laborer in 
accordance with the principles of the middle ages—do not mis- 
understand me: I do not say medieval relations, these do not 
suit our country nor our age; I speak of the principles of the 
middle ages,—such relations between master and man cannot be 
brought about by the manufacture of laws. It is possible only 
by actions inspired by deep Christian principles. If the factory 
master of the present day were to assume such relations to 
his workmen, then it could not fail that the latter would re- 
spond by quite another feeling than that borne by them at 
present. Proofs for this are offered by exceptional cases, where 
the noble ideas of the master have created approximate con- 
ditions. 


RESTORE THE SENSE OF BROTHERHOOD. 


The principle underlying the formation of such relations can 
be no other than that of religious community. The restoration of 
this sense of brotherhood is, however, not the task of one, but of 
all trades and professions. All must, according to the measure 
of their means, contribute toward this end by applying in their 
respective circles the principle of religious community to every 
condition of work, consumption, and. possession. The blessing 
thereof would be universally felt. The immediate fruit of such 
union would be greater thoroughness in work. This union 
might in turn become the starting-point of a greater associa- 
tion in consumption, and thus the handle to great material relief. 
Not alone would working materials bought by such unions in 
large quantities be much cheaper, but the community of busi- 
ness might extend over the province of the necessaries of life 
and result in lower prices for the needs of the individual. 
Moreover, there are arrangements possible by which the trade 
unions, giving mutual credit and thus effecting a certain concen- 
tration of means, might compete with large capital. Such a 
union might partly make up for the impossibility of competition 
in the individual. Hence there would be effected a rational 
organization of work, a great relief in consumption, a greater 
security of work in relation to large capital—three points in 
which it seems to me everything is contained that is necessary 
to the present needs. But the single circles in which these 
trade unions must have their foundation and starting-point should 
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be in the sense of brotherhood. In such a one the fellows of 
profession can unite for a definite end. The question how such 
communities and unions of trades can arise and subsist leads 
me back to authority. I do not think that a community, in 
order to lead a sound existence and become socially developed, 
is less in need of particular government than the state. I do 
not allude to authority in the sense of the officials of the day, 
but to such as would be in lively harmony with its subjects. 

The time when social reorganization will begin is, 1 hope, no 
longer distant. Such a reorganization, however, cannot be 
effected suddenly. Not only outwardly but in heart as well, 
the spirit of community has become extinguished ; above all, it 
must be rekindled in heart as the first foundation of all politi- 
cal and social conditions. But as there can be nothing in heart 
that will not work its way outward, so no idea can be born 
that will not try to be expressed and seek its development and 
strengthening in action. I believe that even now it would not 
be useless to inculcate the perception of the intrinsic connection 
between political and social and religious matters. A new light 
is cast on earthly relations when they are contemplated in con- 
nection with the higher truth of the Catholic Church. Only the 
Catholic Church can solve the labor question, and only through 
her can the great movement be carried out. 
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THE EVANGELISTS IN SYMBOLISM. 


BY MARION ARNOLD. 





ey ROM time immemorial the church has employed 
Sa) for our instruction the use of symbols which 
operate on our souls through the medium of the 
bodily senses. Symbolism has been called “the 

s soul, the perfume, the marrow of worship, and 
the nourishment of Christian piety.” The word syméol in its 
broadest sense means a visible sign or representation of an 
idea. In a liturgical sense it is a sacred sign which represents 
a mystery above our nature, and the church makes use of this 
sign or thing to embody the idea, that thus the mystery may 
be more easily apprehended. 

The character and mission of the Evangelists have rendered 
these sacred personages the subjects for varied _symbolical 
representation, the study of which cannot fail to be most in- 
teresting and profitable. To the casual observer a faded pic- 
ture in some old church will seem fanciful and grotesque in 
the extreme, and possess little or no signification, while in the 
same painting the student of Christian symbolism will find an 
epitome of the principles of our faith. 

The earliest representation of the Evangelists was a very 
simple type: four scrolls placed in the angles of a Greek cross, 
or four books. The next symbolic idea was that of four rivers 
having their common source in Paradise, the thought being taken 
from Genesis ii.: ‘“ And a river went out of the place of pleasure 
to water Paradise, which from thence is divided into four heads.” 

At a later period—about the beginning of the fifth century 
—we find applied to the Evangelists the symbolism of the 
four beasts of the Apocalypse; or of the four living creatures 
which Ezechiel beheld coming “ by Chobar’s flood in whirlwind, 
cloud, and fire.” Dante makes use of these four living crea- 
tures to typify the four Evangelists in the mysterious proces- 
sion which he beheld in his vision of the terrestrial paradise. 

A brief review of the lives of the writers of the Gospels 
will help us to a better understanding of their significant 
symbols, 

SAINT MATTHEW. 

St. Matthew stands first among the Evangelists in point of 

time, his Gospel being the first written. Little is known of his 
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ST. MATTHEW. 


history. He refers to his own call to the apostleship in these 
words: “And when Jesus passed on from thence he saw a 
man sitting in the custom-house, named Matthew, and he saith 
to him: Follow me. And he rose up and followed him.” St. 
Mark and St. Luke tell the story of the call of St. Matthew 
in similar words, except that the former calls him “ Levi, son 
of Alpheus,” and the latter, “a publican named Levi.” From 
this simple record we can gather nothing except that he was a 
tax-gatherer in the Roman service, an office looked upon with 
the utmost abhorrence by the Hebrews. 

After the ascension of our Lord, Matthew is in Jerusalem 
with the other apostles, and then he disappears from Scripture. 
Tradition tells us that he wrote his Gospel in Hebrew or 
Syro-Chaldaic, about six years after the ascension. It is said 
that he perished in the persecutions of Domitian. 
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There are several old paintings representing the call of St. 
Matthew, and a few represent his death. Paul Veronese has 
made the feast given by Levi to our Saviour the subject of a 
scene which he painted for a monastery in Venice. It is now 
in the Academy there. 

In his character as Evangelist, there are few portraitures of 
the saint. He holds a book and near him is a winged cherub 
pointing to heaven or dictating. A curious group in the Cathe- 
dral of Chartres shows St. Matthew borne on the shoulders of 
Isaias, the prophet. The only familiar representation of this 
Evangelist is that in which the emblematical figure is a winged 
cherub under a human semblance, given, according to St. 
Jerome, because he begins his Gospel with the human genera- 
tion of Christ. A fresco by Pinturicchio in the church of 
Sancta Maria del Popolo at Rome represents St. Matthew writ- 
ing his Gospel while the angel, holding the ink-horn, dictates. 

A painting at Dresden, by Francesco Barbieri, sometimes 
called Guercino, reproduced here, shows St. Matthew as an old 
man. While he writes he holds the ink-horn in his left hand, 
and the angel, looking away from the writer towards us, sup- 
ports the book. 

The painter of this picture was a celebrated master of the 
Bolognese schoo]. When yet a child he showed his intuitive 
love for art by sketching on the house-door, with the roughest 
materials, a portrait of the Blessed Virgin of such artistic 
promise that his father, though poor, determined to secure for 
him the best instruction. His masterpieces are an “ Aurora,” 
in the Ludovisi Villa, Rome, and the famous “ Persian Sybil” 
and St. Petronilla, both in the Capitoline Gallery at Rome. 
He died at Bologna in 1666. 


SAINT MARK. 


The Scriptural record of the life of St. Mark is as scanty 
as that pertaining to St. Matthew. St. Mark was not numbered 
among the twelve Apostles, and it appears that his conversion 
did not occur till after the ascension of our Lord. We know 
from the Acts of the Apostles that he was the faithful minis- 
ter and companion of Paul and Barnabas. St. Paul, writing to 
the Colossians, says: ‘“ Aristarchus my fellow-prisoner saluteth 
you, and Mark the cousin-german of Barnabas, touching whom 
you have received commandments: If he come unto you, re- 
ceive him.” In St. Paul’s second letter to Timothy he desires 
him to come to him, and says: “Take Mark and bring him 
with thee: for he is profitable to me for the ministry.” 
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ST. MARK. a 


Tradition informs us that St. Mark was a disciple and in- 
terpreter to St. Peter, at whose command he went to preach 
the Gospel in Egypt. He founded the church at Alexandria. 
He was apprehended and cast into prison for preaching the 
faith of Christ, and was martyred by being dragged along 
over the streets and rocky places till death put an end to his 
tortures. The Christians buried his mutilated body and held 
his sepulchre in reverence. At the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury his remains were taken to Venice, where the grand cathe- 
dral of St. Mark was built over them. He is honored as the 
patron saint of Venice. His festival is celebrated on the 25th of 
April. It is said that during the pontificate of Gregory the 
Great Rome was decimated by a fearful piague, and in order 
to turn away the divine wrath the pope, on St. Mark’s day, 
ordered a procession at the head of which was carried a pic- 
ture of the Blessed Virgin painted by St. Luke. When they 
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came to the castle of Adrian, St. Gregory saw an angel who 
dried and sheathed a sword that was wet with blood. It was 
a signal of pardon. The plague ceased, and every year, on the 
25th of April, the church renews the ceremony known as “the 
Procession of St. Mark.” 

Devotional pictures of this saint, especially those in which 
he is represented as the patron of Venice, are very numerous. 
The arms adopted by the republic of Venice were a lion winged, 
or sejant, holding between his fore-paws a book upon which 
were inscribed the words: “ Pax tibi Marce Evangelista meus.” 

In his character of Evangelist he may always be recognized 
by his emblematical animal, the lion, given, according to St. 
Jerome, because this Evangelist ‘sets forth the royal dignity 
of Christ.” The lion of St. Mark is generally winged, and this 
will distinguish his pictures from those of St. Jerome, whose 
symbol is alsoa lion. In the accompanying illustration, which is 
reproduced from a painting by Guercino in the gallery at Dres- 
den, St. Mark is cutting a quill preparatory to writing his Gospel 
in the book which is held by the lion above and to the right. 

Another illustration, from a painting by Gerini in the church 
of San Francesco at Prato, represents St. Mark standing, full 
length, and draped in a white tunic. He holds a book display- 
ing the inscription. Below and to the left is the lion. 


SAINT LUKE. 


St. Luke was a native of Antioch, in Syria. He was con- 
verted by St. Paul, and became his faithful disciple and com- 
panion. He wrote his Gospel in Greek about twenty-four years 
after the ascension. He was also the author of the Acts of 
the Apostles. He was a physician by profession, as we learn 
from the Epistle of St. Paul to the Colossians: “ Luke, the 
most dear physician, saluteth you.” Tradition says that he 
was most skilful in painting, and several pictures of the Blessed 
Virgin are ascribed to him. 

The Fathers of the Church agree that it was from Mary 
that St. Luke received his account of the wonderful and par- 
ticular circumstances of our Lord’s infancy. He died at 
Bithynia about the year 74 A. D. His relics were brought to 
Constantinople, and afterwards were translated to Padua. His 
feast is celebrated on October 18. 

In Greek and Byzantine art, St. Luke, the Evangelist, is 
represented as a young man who holds in one hand a picture 
of the Blessed Virgin and in the other the book of his Gospel. 
VOL. LXIX.—41I 
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In nearly all other paintings the evangelical symbol is the ox, 
winged or unwinged. St. Luke in his Gospel dwells particu- 
larly on the priesthood of Christ; therefore, says St. Jerome, 
his symbol is the ox, the emblem of sacrifice. 

St. Luke painting the Blessed Virgin’s portrait has been 


St. LUKE. 

made the subject of art by many old masters. Guercino repre- 
sents him as an old man. His left hand, resting on the book 
of his Gospel, holds a palette and brushes. His head rests 
upon his right hand, while he looks with loving devotion, that 
is not unmixed with sadness, at a picture before him, the 
subject of which we cannot see. To the upper right is the 
symbolic animal, the ox. 

A fresco by Pinturicchio shows St. Luke seated upon the 
back of an ox. He is painting Our Lady’s picture, which rests 
upon the animal’s horns. 
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SAINT JOHN. 








































Of all the Evangelists the one whose personality is most 
distinctly conveyed to us is St. John— 


“He who lay 
Upon the bosom of our Pelican ; 
He unto whose keeping, from the cross, 
The mighty charge was given.” 


His father was Zebedee, a fisherman of Galilee, and his 
mother was Salome, she who came to Jesus with her sons 
adoring and asking that they might sit the one on his right 
and the other on his left in his kingdom. He was born at 
Bethsaida, and until called by Christ to be his disciple, he fol- 
lowed the occupation of his father. He, the “virgin disciple,” 
seems to have been singularly favored by his Divine Master, 
and he is called “the disciple whom Jesus loved.” He lived 
in constant companionship with the Redeemer. He was present 
at the transfiguration; he leaned on the bosom of Jesus at the 
Last Supper; he was with him in the Garden of Gethsemani; 
he stood beneath the cross; he laid the body of his Master in 
the tomb; and it was he who “did out-run Peter and came 
first to the sepulchre’’ on the morning of the resurrection. He 
is said to have been of a peculiarly affectionate nature, and 
this is strongly confirmed by his epistles. Tradition asserts 
that in his later years his constant admonition to his dearly 
beloved people was: “ Little children, love one another.” 

After the ascension of Christ John devoted himself to the 
care of the Blessed Virgin, who had been confided to his care. 
She accompanied him in his missionary career, and there can 
scarcely be any doubt that it was from his frequent interviews 
with the mother of Jesus that he derived much of the beauty 
and sublimity of his Gospels. Aided by her whose knowledge 
of the heavenly mysteries transcended that of all other crea- 
tures, and replenished by the clearest revelation from heaven, 





: the fisherman of Bethsaida could burst forth into that sublime 
k prelude: “IN THE BEGINNING WAS THE WORD.” 
‘S After the death of the Blessed Virgin he resided chiefly at 
it Ephesus. During the cruel persecutions of Domitian he was 
1€ sent in chains to Rome, and there cast into a cauldron of 
1€ boiling oil. Being miraculously preserved, he was banished to 
the Isle of Patmos in the AZgean Sea, where he wrote his 
le Revelations. He returned to Ephesus under Nerva, and there 
ts lived to a great age. It is believed that he was the only one 





of the Apostles who died a natural death. 
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St. JOHN. 


The personal character of St. John and the prominence 
given to him in all the Gospel narratives have made him popu- 
lar as a patron saint, and consequently representations of “the 
beloved disciple”’ are very numerous. The emblematical animal 
of St. John is the eagle, the symbol of might and power. Its 
extraordinary strength of vision fittingly typifies the divine 
insight into heavenly things revealed in the Apocalypse. The 
vast heights to which the eagle soars, and the grandeur of the 
scenes amid which it loves to dwell, signify the heights of 
wisdom to which St. John was raised and the heavenly won- 
ders upon which he had attained to look. 

One of the earliest representations of St. John is the figure 
of a man with the head of an eagle. Another symbolic figure 
is a man seated writing, with the head and feet of an eagle. 
These representations are very rare. In the Cathedral of 
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Chartres, in the group of Evangelists of which we have spoken, 
the prophet Ezechiel bears St. John on his shoulders, signify- 
ing that the New Testament rests on the old. Ezechiel was 
chosen to bear St. John, probably on account of the points of 
similarity between the vision of the one and the Apocalypse 
of the other. 

In Greek art St. John is always represented as an old man. 
The later Italian painters have nearly all represented him as 
a young man. A picture in the Academy, Bologna, shows the 
Evangelist as an old man with flowing hair and beard. He is 
attended by an eagle, and is looking up at the Blessed Virgin 
in glory. 

Correggio has a beautiful picture of St. John seated writing 
his Gospel. At his feet is an eagle pluming its wing. St. 
John is frequently shown with a group of saints. A familiar 
group is Raphael's St. Cecilia. Here the Evangelist stands to 
the right of the principal figure. Near him is St. Paul leaning 
on his sword, and between the two is the eagle, the ever- 
present symbol of the Evangelist. 

Perhaps the most familiar of all the symbolical representa- 
tions of this saint is the beautiful picture of Domenichino. 
This artist was one of the most celebrated of the Eclectic 
school. The Louvre contains many of his works. His master- 
piece is the “ Last Communion of St. Jerome,” in the Vatican. 
During his whole career Domenichino suffered much from the 
jealousy of his rivals, and it is supposed that he was poisoned 
by them in 1641. 

His St. John is shown as a beautiful young man with an 
abundance of curling hair. In his hand is a scroll, and he 
looks upward as one who beholds “the vision of the throne of 
God.” His perfect face is expressive of love, wonder, and 
reverence. Behind him is the attendant eagle with a pen in 
its beak. Near by is a chalice from which a serpent raises its 
head. There are many legends to explain the symbol of the 
chalice and the serpent. One, related by St. Isidore, is that a 
hired assassin placed poison in the cup which the saint used 
in celebrating the Holy Mysteries. St. John drank of the 
same and administered it to the faithful without injury, but 
the murderer fell dead at the feet of the Apostle. 

Whatever explanation is given, the most probable one is 
found in our Lord’s reply to the sons of Zebedee: “ My 
chalice indeed you shall drink.” 
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COVENTRY PATMORE, 
After a Painting by J. S. Sargent, A.R.A. 


COVENTRY PATMORE. 
BY REV. HENRY E. O’KEEFFE, C.S.P. 


ee OSSIBLY the triumvirate Pusey, Keble, and 
Newman gave the impetus to the present sense 
of reaction against the Reformation—a feeling 
which has taken captive the artistic mind of 
modern England. Nevertheless there exists to- 
day in that country a constituency which can have been influ- 
enced only very indirectly by these three great spirits of the 
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NoTE.—Patmore's place among Men of Letters was discussed at the sessions of the 
Summer-School of 1898 by Father O’ Keeffe, but at the request of many who heard his lectures 
he has amplified his work, and presents it here in published form.—EDITOR OF CATHOLIC 
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Catholic revival. If the Preraphaelite movement was born in 
Oxford, it was not bred there. Its representatives are artists 
like Watts, Millais, Burne-Jones, Hunt, and Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. There are others both in art and letters who differ 
more or less from these. Others, like Algernon Swinburne or 
Walter Pater, who, if they be neo-pagans, are at times medieval 
and Catholic. To say this of Swinburne is perhaps unreasona- 
ble, for there are critics who contend that his ethics is drawn 
not from the wholesome but the poisoned fountain of Greek 
sensualism. Others, like Wilde and Grant Allen and Richard 
Le Gallienne—although differing from each other—are Hedon- 
ists, loving the beautiful for its own sake and making it the 
sum and end of life. If Swinburne’s theory of passion be that 
sung by Anacreon, what shall we say of the loves of these 
lesser lights? Yet to say that Mr. Patmore is part of the Pre- 
raphaelite movement needs some intelligible explanation. That 
movement aimed to bring back the romantic days of Cimabue, 
and Giotto, and Fra Angelico, and that array who painted 
bodies with souls and flesh all spiritual. The new disciples in 
their enthusiasm copied even the crooked anatomy and blind 
perspective of their Catholic masters. Rossetti, in his unique 
poems, drew his inspiration from Dante, but in imitating that 
mighty genius he lingered perhaps too much in the realm of 
sense, and so is Dantesque only up to a certain degree. Pat- 
more has charged him almost. with sinning against the light, 
and prostituting the gift of a holy mission. Nevertheless he 
remains, as much or more than Tennyson or. Ruskin, a living 
expression of that medievalism which is golden even in the 
eyes of the modern world. 

Patmore in quite another fashion has unearthed from the 
tomb our ancient glories and taught us that the blood of saints 
flows in our veins; that that spiritual power is not to be disre- 
garded which created the poetry, architecture, painting, and 
sculpture of medieval Europe. We have no details of Patmore’s 
conversion to Catholicism, but it is easy to see how the estheti- 
cism of that religion could provoke from him: not only love 
but obedience. Yet he was philosopher enough to know that 
culture is but a faint manifestation of the high spirit that 
dwells within—that beauty is but the splendor of the true. In 
this limited sense is Patmore a ‘Preraphaelite, since he longs 
for that immortal time, loves its saints and dreamers, and rever- 
ences the hearts who would bring it back again. In a more 
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limited sense still is he a classicist—not, of course, as William 
Morris or Alma Tadema would be—but a classicist who, if he 
exchanged the Sistine Madonna for the Venus of Milo, would 
nevertheless be careful to explain that the worst charge you 
can hurl against Christianity is to call it a new religion and to 
deny that it is but a quality added to the religion of the past. 
Doubtless there are some who would not accept the theory 
that there is a principle of continuity running through all the 
religions. Patmore, it would seem, believed that there was. 
He has said in his essay on “ The Language of Religion”: 
“ How ‘natural,’ for example, it would be that King Humbert, 
if ever he thinks fit to assume possession of St. Peter’s and 
the Vatican, should regard the erection of an Egyptian obelisk 
in the forecourt of a Renaissance church as a monstrous sole- 
cism in art, and so abolish one of the boldest and most im- 
pressive symbols ever devised to teach man that the ‘ Lion of 
the Tribe of Juda’ (with this title the obelisk is inscribed) 
came out of Egypt, that the ‘great Serpent Pharao, King of 
Egypt’ (or Nature), ‘is become Christ by His assumption of 
the body which without Him is Egypt’”’. 

Coventry Kearsey Dighton Patmore died December 1, 1896, 
and was buried from the little Catholic church at Lymington, 
Hants, England. He was born at Woodford, in Essex, on 
July 3, 1823. His father, Peter Patmore, was a friend of Haz- 
litt and Lamb, and there are letters addressed to him in Hazlitt’s 
Liber Amoris. Mr. Edmund Gosse is responsible for saying 
that Peter Patmore was painfully mixed up in the Scott duel 
of 1821 and the Plumer Ward controversy, and that it was for 
this reason that Thackeray refused to meet the then young 
man, Coventry Patmore, even though he bore letters of intro- 
duction from the distinguished Robert Browning. His early 
youth was spent in comfortable circumstances. His father 
had a house in Southampton Street, Fitzroy Square, and a 
country house at Mill Hill, not far from London. From the 
beginning the lad was a great reader, and he had many books 
at command. When about fourteen or more he was sent to 
Paris. He lived with a family in the Faubourg Saint-Germain, 
and went to lectures at the Collége de France. He remained 
there for one year, and in a very unhappy mood. Such, in- 
deed, is the recorded impression he left with Mr. Gosse, to 
whom we are indebted for almost all that we have of a very 


scant biography of the poet. 
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It must be fifteen years or more since Mr. Aubrey de Vere* 
wrote a letter to Father Hecker, accompanying a copy of the 
Unknown Eros, recommending its author as a man who struck 
deeper and flew higher than many a mortal around him. From 
that time forward Father Hecker never ceased to read and mark 
passages in that volume. This is to be noted, for he was a priest 
who read in later life but little poetry, and that only of the 
supremely best. 

While in Paris, Patmore fell in love with a beautiful English 
girl, Although she rejected him and married another, he con- 
sidered her as the very first “ Angel in the House.” At the age 
of sixteen he published The Woodman's Daughter and The 
River. In 1844 he again gave to the world a volume of Poems. 
It was attacked on all sides, Blackwood’s Magazine being most 
violent in the charge. To add to his misfortunes, just at this time 
his father lost everything speculating in railroad stocks, To 
get away from his creditors he fled to the Continent, leaving 
his son Coventry behind him in a penniless condition. He went 
through fifteen months of severe poverty. Browning was kind 
to him, so were Barry Cornwall and his wife. This couple, now 
known as Bryan Waller Procter and Mrs. Procter, at a dinner 
introduced Patmore to Monckton Milnes, afterwards Lord 
Houghton, who made some flippant remarks on Patmore’s 
shabby appearance. Mrs. Procter made it the occasion of plac- 
ing Patmore’s poems in the hands of Milnes, and the next 
morning she received a note from that gentleman offering to 
Patmore a post in the library of the British Museum. This, 
with the kindly friendship of Leigh Hunt, buoyed up the spirits 
of the poet. In 1846 he met Tennyson, and for more than three 
years they were fast friends; but both being positive characters, 
there came an estrangement. About 1847 he met Rossetti and 
probably Millais. At the invitation of Rossetti he contributed 
the lyric called “The Seasons” to the Preraphaelite magazine 
The Germ. Mr. Gosse tells us that Patmore was instrumental 
in bringing Tennyson and Rossetti together. In the same year 


CURRAGH CHASE, ADARE, IRELAND. 

* My DEAR FATHER HECKER: 

lam sending you a book which seems to me a very remarkable one, 7hke Unknown Eros, 
etc.—this by our Catholic Poet, Coventry Patmore. Notwithstanding that many things in it 
are certainly obscure (the result in part of the abstruse themes discussed in the poems), many 
parts of the book seem to me both to ascend higher and descend deeper than almost anything 
we have had for a longtime. Such a book ought to be, if well known, a help to the Catholic 
cause. I hope you will be able to have it well reviewed in THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 

I trust your health is improving, and that you do not overwork yourself. 

Yours very sincerely, 
AUBREY DE VERE. 

(Copy from original in fly-leaves of “‘ The Unknown Eros,” p. 27.) 
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he became intimate with Mr. Ruskin. Then suddenly he with- 
drew from the world and married Miss Emily Augusta Andrews, 
the daughter of a prominent Independent minister. This was 
in the fall of 1847. This spiritually-minded lady was painted 
by Millais. She must have been beautiful. Mrs. Carlyle 
accused her of looking like a medallion, so immobile was her 
beauty. She suffered with great calmness the poverty of her 
husband. She bore him six children. She loved him, she pro- 
tected him. In 1862 she died, being only thirty-eight years 
old. He has recorded her “ Departure”’ in lines tremulous with 
pathos : 


“It was not like your great and gracious ways! 
Do you, that have naught other to lament, 
Never, my Love, repent 
Of how that July afternoon 
You went. 


“ But all at once to leave me at the last, 
More at the wonder than the loss aghast, 
With sudden unintelligible phrase 
And frightened eye, 
And go your journey of all days 
With not a kiss or good-by, 
And the only loveless look the look with which you passed : 
"Twas all unlike your great and gracious ways.” 


Three years after the death of his first wife Patmore married 
again a woman of high virtue and large fortune. Stricken with 
heart-hunger, he sought and captured responsive companionship 
in the delightful personality of Miss Mary Byles. Chilled with 
the fear that he may have violated the sanctity of his first love, 
he explains to her his brooding loneliness in a poem of ex- 
quisitely shaded feeling, entitled “ Tired Memory.” 

Patmore’s second wife relieved him of all financial diffi- 
culties, and some have said that it was she who made him a 
Catholic. This cannot be true, for his mystical aspirations had 
already and unconsciously made him a Catholic. He was of 
too independent and candid a mind to be influenced either by 
Puritanism because his first wife was a Puritan, or by Catholi- 
cism because his second wife was a Catholic. Yet it would be 
wrong to deny that these women must have indirectly mellowed 
his heart and soul—how could so susceptible a character as his 
resist them? Father Cardella, the Italian Jesuit, who is known 
as being something of a philosopher and theologian, is rumored 
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to have said, after meeting with Patmore in Rome, that he was 
Catholicism itself before he was received formally into the 
church. The mental processes by which Patmore worked. him- 
self into becoming a Catholic would be a most interesting 
psychological study. There is no one to tell us about it but 
Mrs. Alice Meynell, the poet and consummate essayist, who 
was his sympathetic friend and admirer. She may not be 
versed in mystical theology, but she has subtlety and strength 
and feminine intuition, and a rare capacity for analysis. 

It was somewhere near the year 1877 that Mary Patmore 
died, leaving the poet for the second time a widower. In 
1883 his youngest son, Henry, died a youth of twenty-two, and, 
like Emerson’s dead son, he was a hyacinthine boy of rare 
promise. 

There remains one sad story which Mr. Edmund Gosse has 
repeated in an article on Patmore for the Contemporary Review. 
With a pure heart and wonderful daring Patmore undertook 
to give to this suspicious modern age the candid Christian in- 
terpretation of human and divine love, as we find it in the 
forgotten volumes of medizval saints and Catholic mystics. 
The very title he gave his essay—‘‘ Sponsa Dei”—‘“* The Spouse 
of God”’—would startle the pietist who is narrow and the vul- 
garian who is unclean. Alas! perhaps it was better that he 
should have suffered melancholy by burning on Christmas Day, 
1887, this extraordinary manuscript, which has been classed as 
a masterpiece by the distinguished critic who read it. They 
who know Zhe Unknown Eros, and The Rod, the Root, the 
Flower, must know the truth he strove to teach. If it is 
not formulated distinctly in the writings of St. Bernard, it 
certainly is in Zhe Ascent to Mount Carmel, whose author 
is St. John of the Cross. Indeed the two Spanish mystics, 
St. John of the Cross and St. Teresa, gave him much matter 
for his daily practice of meditation and spiritual reading. His 
second wife has shown the culture of her spiritual sense by 
her translation of St. Bernard’s work on The Love of God. 
Once, when Patmore was writing of his verses “ Scire Teipsum,” 
he said: “ They may be taken . . . as expressing the re- 
wards of virginity attainable even in this life in the super- 
natural order.” 

It was Patmore’s heavenly gift to have met early and in 
this life his “predestinated mate.” This carried him with- 
out blemish through that perilous adolescent period of the 
heart’s history. With single eye and calm vision he looks 
upon truths and tells them to us with the ingenuousness of 
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the saint—the truths which, if we could see, would nevertheless 
be unlawful for us to utter. Fortunate, doubtless, it is at 
times that he talks for the many in a “Dead Language,” 
though in the poem thus entitled he regrets that it should be 
so. All his studies, his introspection, his reading of the Fathers 
of the early church like St. Augustine, his dabbling in physical 
science, his explorations into what he calls “that inexhaustible 
poetic mine of psychology ’’—all these are used but to sound 
his three mysteries, the three motifs of all his music: God, 
Woman, Love. Throughout the procedure his intentions are 


as limpid as crystal. He is 
“‘ proud 


To take his passion into church.” 


He writes of women as if the horrible fact never came to him 
that the world can corrupt all things, even so fair a thing as 
a woman. 

In his essay on Woman, entitled “The Weaker Vessel,” he 
ridicules the French writer who classifies woman into twenty- 
five species. Patmore seems to perceive that not only is every 
woman a species in herself but many species. In his ‘“ Angel 
in the House” he has sublimated domestic love to a high and 
holy pitch. With wondrous delicacy he attaches a sacred sym- 
bolism to a tress of hair and the flutter of a ribbon. 

What does that young genius Mr. Francis Thompson mean 
when he accuses Patmore of having stalked through hell like 
Dante, and of having drunk 


‘““The moonless mere of sighs, 
And paced the places infamous to tell 
Where God wipes not the tears from any eyes”? 


These verses may possibly refer to Patmore’s later days 
when, in depression of spirit, he could no longer sing aloud 


that 
“Sadness is beauty’s savor, and pain is 


The exceedingly keen edge of bliss.” 


If melancholy encompassed Patmore towards the end when his 
life was consumed, it never touched his poetry. Nor can it be 
said that this “black humor,” as Mrs. Meynell calls it, ever 
found entrance into his essays. Religio Poete, an extraordinary 
volume published in 1893, manifests, if you will, a petulance 
and aggressiveness betokening the advance of senility. Yet in 
how masterly a fashion it suggests, in a few brief essays, thoughts 
that are too tender and too glorious to be amplified! He sees 
so clearly himself that he has nothing left but divine contempt 
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for those who doubt. With grave impoliteness he assaults 
Protestantism ‘as a moral system radically defective, and loses 
his temper because it is narrow, extreme, and vulgar. He 
proves himself conversant with occult regions not only of dog- 
matic but also of ascetic theology. He is in no sense what- 
ever (for he lacked the learning) a theologian, but he is de- 
voted to St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas, and in a 
felicitous English style he reveals beauties long since hidden 
in the writings of Sts. Catharine of Genoa and Siena, St. 
Teresa, St. John of the Cross, St. Bernard, and St. Francis de 
Sales. 

Curious it is that for the most part the modern propagators 
of the Catholic Renaissance in art and letters and spiritual 
science are English Protestants or converts to Catholicism. We 
know nothing of our treasures until they are opened by eager 
hands like Pugin or Patmore. They were both sick at heart 
because we lacked devoutness for our fathers in the faith. In 
the pressure of our untoward history we have become only half- 
educated. We have lost the great soul and broad culture 
which created the music, the literature, the architecture which 
for largeness of conception has not yet been equalled. For 
our chaste, majestic, plaintive chant—God’s own music, once 
sung by saints and kings—we have substituted tones out of 
keeping with the sacrifice and the incense of prayer. Our 
esthetic sense has become un-Catholic. In 1889 Patmore pub- 
lished a little book entitled Principle in Art. He displayed a 
keen observation of lights and shadows—he has an eye not so 
much for the styles in architecture as for the philosophy in it, 
its cause, ideal greatness, substance, purpose, and ‘‘ symboliza- 
tion of sentiment,” an expression used by Mr. Ruskin. His 
sighs for the forgotten past are frequent; yet they come not 
from acute despair, that disease which furrows the brow of 
sensitive genius. He has no belief that the future is rich in 
golden promise, yet he has said: “I have respected posterity ; 
and should there be a posterity which cares for letters, I dare 
to hope that it will respect me.” He has dubbed the nine- 
teenth century 

“O season strange for song!” 

If in verse execution and technique Patmore be defective, 
his vitality is so imperious that we yield out of sheer weakness 
to his mannerisms. As with his compatriot, the histrionic 
artist Sir Henry Irving, we are pressed to give way to his 
magnetism even when he misuses his marvellous voice to grunt 
and snort, and distorts his divine face to misshapen attitudes. 
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Art loses its perfection when it reveals the least vein of eccen- 
tricity. Yet some weaknesses sit well upon and actually seem 
eminently proper to some individuals. The wondrous simplicity 
of dramatism, as personified by the Italian actress Duse, can 
never touch the point of classicism, yet it is the most finished 
representation of passion. Patmore roughly exposes the sta- 
tuesque composure of Emerson; he flashes all his cruel light 
upon the veins of clay and forgets the comeliness of the statue. 
The American’s stoicism irritates him; he brands him for ring- 
ing the changes upon a few themes, a fault common to himself, 
for he repeats ideas both in his prose and his verse. Yet if 
truths be new and startling, why not resurrect them into a 
thousand different forms? We accept almost totally the judg- 
ments of Matthew Arnold and Patmore concerning Emerson. 
That they studied him proves that he has made an impression. 
No man is closer to Patmore in manner and method than Emer- 
son, and, strange to say, even many of the prophecies that they 
uttered would seem to issue from the same lips. We cannot 
afford to be always smelling out the grave sins of our only two 
original geniuses, Emerson and Poe. Emerson had the mysti- 
cal tendency, and were he a contemplative of the ages of faith 
he might have given us a book just this side of inspiration—a 
work like the /mitation of & Kempis or of Tauler the German 
mystic. Yet this may be on a plane with saying that if Kant 
were an integral Christian he might have left us a Summa like 
that of St. Thomas Aquinas, Excepting Isaac Hecker, Emer- 
son is the only American who manifests any high interior ex- 
perience. These two men differed vastly, and told each other 
so with honest openness when they knew each other in youth. 

Take him all in all, Patmore has but “ A Pessimist’s Out- 
look” for the fresh phases of civilization which are blossoming 
in this Republic of the West. If the United States has a pro- 
vidential purpose to complete in the reconstruction of the na- 
tions, then Patmore can find no shadow of such a mission in 
our present history. Concerning the theory of the Anglo-Saxon 
predominance over the history of the future he has written 
nothing. He greets with keen delight the artistic and search- 
ing sarcasm of Mrs. Meynell on the New-Worldling, who, if he 
be not a barbarian or a savage in her eyes, is certainly a de- 
civilized type of society. 

Indeed, it may be said of Patmore that to him all lovers 
of the people were beside themselves, and the advent of rich 
hopes was but the symptom of an overwrought and decadent 
civilization. He despised the rabble, and made it the visible 
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organization of the “amorous and vehement drift of man’s herd 
to hell.” It had nailed Christ to the Cross and it was not wor- 
thy even of sociological analysis. In his essay on “ Christianity 
and Progress ”"—meaning material progress—he contends for an 
opinion which, so far as I can learn, is theologically correct, 
that there is only a distant relationship between the one and 
the other. To his thinking, if Christianity has not sensibly 
affected progress—a thesis which, by the way, he does not up- 
hold but suspends judgment,—if it has not, then by no means 
can it be called a failure, for the reason that it never professed 
to promote material amelioration. In the same pages he par- 
ries ruthlessly with the distressing question of the number of 
the elect, and although he would reason logically,.he is too 
impetuous to detect that sentiment apart from logic has its 
own argument—an opinion illustrated in Newman’s very origi- 
nal Grammar of Assent. An example like this goes to show 
Patmore’s extremism, his inability to view the field from all 
points. He lacks mental poise, and even while he advocates 
repose of manner he does so in words that tremble like leaves 
in an unseemly blast. It is because of such violent Christian 
teachers that we wax frightened at those words of music and 
of magic, “ Progress,” ‘“‘ Liberty,”” words which the enemies of 
Christianity have stolen from us while we slept. 

Yet it must come at times to the most unreasoning op- 
timist, as it came with vehemence to Patmore, that all this 
forward social movement may be but another bitter jest, illus- 
trating the mere impossibility for anything in this or any other 
planet to be at rest. In that strong poetic. utterance, “Crest 
and Gulf,” he leaves us with the impression made by Tenny- 
son in “ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After’”—that that prophet 
is wisest and taught by heaven who confesses that he can but 
see nothing; that this fresh stream of advance is only another 
fitful heaving in the sea of history. It shall mount to the 
crest and slop down ingloriously into the trough of the billow: 


“Crest altering still to gulf 
And gulf to crest, 
In endless chase 
That leaves the tossing water anchored in its place!” 


This sober thought tinged his patriotic poems; even while 
they breathe a fierce love of country, they are never joyous. 
So, too, with his political poems (if I may call them such); 
they are unhappy to a degree. He is peevish and ill-tempered 
with those who prate about equality and social rights: 
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“Yonder the people cast their caps o’erhead, 
And swear the threatened doom is ne’er to dread 
That’s come, though not yet past. 
All front the horror and are none aghast ; 
Brag of their full-blown rights and liberties, 
Nor once surmise 
When each man gets his due the Nation dies; 
Nay, still shout ‘ Progress!’ as if seven plagues 
Should take the laggard who would stretch his legs. 
Forward! glad rush of the Gergesenian swine ; 
You've gain’d the hill-top, but there’s yet the brine. 
Forward! bad corpses turn into good dung 
To feed strange futures beautiful and young. 
Forward! to meet the welcome of the waves 
That mount to ’whelm the freedom which enslaves. 
Forward! God speed ye down the damn’d decline, 
And grant ye the Fool's true good in abject ruin’s gulf, 
As the Wise see him so to see himself!” 


If he is intolerant and aristocratic in his politics, so too 
can he become of very narrow gauge in matters of religion. 
His Catholicity is very often unmannerly and aggressive. He 
tries to introduce a species of ultra-Toryism into it which is 
out of harmony with its very name. If a series of hypotheses 
were constructed purporting to give the percentage of the 
elect, it would probably have suited his cast of mind to choose 
the one that sent most souls to damnation. One has but to 
read the essay on “ Distinction’’ to learn his opinion of Modern 
Democracy: “I confess, therefore, to a joyful satisfaction in 
my conviction that a real Democracy, such as ours, in which 
the voice of every untaught ninny or petty knave is as poten- 
tial as that of the wisest and most cultivated, is so contrary to 
nature and order that it is necessarily self-destructive. In 
America there are already signs of the rise of an aristocracy 
which promises to be more exclusive and may, in the end, 
make itself more predominant than any of the aristocracies of 
Europe; and our own Democracy, being entirely without bridle, 
can scarcely fail to come to an early and probably a violent 
end. . . . In the meantime, ‘genius’ and ‘ distinction’ will 
become more and more identified with loudness; floods of 
vehement verbiage, without any sincere conviction, or indica- 
tions of the character capable of arriving at one; inhuman 
humanitarianism ; profanity, the poisoner of the roots of life; 
tolerance and even open profession and adoption of ideas which 
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Rochester and Little would have been ashamed even remotely 
to suggest; praise of any view of morals provided it be an un- 
precedented one; faith in any foolish doctrine that sufficiently 
disclaims authority. That such a writer as Walt Whitman 
should have attained to be thought a distinguished poet by 
many persons generally believed to have themselves claims to 
distinction, surely more than justifies my forecast of what is 
coming. That amazing consummation is already come.” 

Mr. Patmore is best in the serener ether of contemplation. 
It is here that he proves himself a man of deep religious in- 
stinct. He revels in the most abstruse problems concerning 
the being of God. He approaches the mystery of the triple 
Personality in one Being as the only condition by which he 
can apprehend the Deity. What, after all, is the Trinity but 
the relation between Subject and Object—that which in theo- 
logical terminology is called divine immanence? He has grasped 
this truth with unusual facility. In ‘ The Three Witnesses ”’ 
the poetry is defective but the thought is clear. How wonder- 
ful to think that Greek philosophers earlier than Plato, and 
that wise men from Egypt and India more or less obscurely, 
apprehended God under what Patmore calls “the analogue of 
difference of sex in one entity”! To Orpheus is attributed: 
“God is a beautiful Youth and a Divine Nymph.” Plato 
divined that there are three sexes in every entity. With Chris- 
tian theology the Holy Spirit is the ‘“ amplexus” of the First 
Person and the Second of the Ever-Blessed Trinity. So, too, 
is this living triplicity somewhat shadowed forth in the animal, 
vegetative, and mineral kingdoms. The grossest atom in this 
universe is the “amplexus” of the two opposed forces, expan- 
sion and contraction. All being is the harmony of two oppo- 
sites. That which exists is the result of a process of conflicts— 
thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. All entity has a unity in trinity. 
That which is natural and human takes the form of sex. 

To be sure, it were useless to imagine that such proposi- 
tions can arouse conviction at the first presentation. The mere 
reading of Patmore’s essay “The Bow set in the Cloud” is 
valueless unless it be studied and prayed over. He who would 
rend the veil must have clean hands. His eyes must be of 
the spirit to discern Wisdom when she is unveiled. As St. 
George Mivart recently remarked, the sensuous images which 
are used in one age to express God, who is unimaginable, may 
be quite repellant to the eyes of another age. There is no 
irreverence or lack of faith in passing by the non-essential 
VOL, LXIX.—42 
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Hebraicisms which appeal to peoples of the Orient. That 
tender intimacy tempered with fear—the agony of desire be- 
tween the soul and God—bears in “the unitive way”’ an analogy 
between the affection of bride and lover. In the days of King 
Edward III. of England an anchoress of Norwich named 
Mother Juliana wrote charming revelations of divine love. 
There are several passages relative to what she expresses in 
old English as: ‘‘ Three manners of beholdings of Mother-head 
in God.” Take private revelations for what they are worth, 
but if the term “ Motherhood of God” seems strange to us it 
is because we do not know how to express the element of 
femininity which exists in God, and in Woman as she is the 
reflection of some of the attributes of God. Christ as a man, 
and also as the literal manifestation of God in history, com- 
bines in their proper proportion the tenderness of the woman 
with the strength of the man. “. . . The anthropomorphic 
character which so universally marks the religion of the simple 
and is so great a scandal to the ‘wise’ may be regarded as a 
remote confession of the Incarnation, a saving instinct of the 
fact that a God who is not a man is, for man, no God.” The 
Church represents Christ as the glory of the Father who is 
His Head. Man is the glory of his head, Christ, as Woman is 
the glory of Man, who is her head—a fact which Milton 
gained through his power of intuition and without the aid of 
Catholic theology: 


“He for God only, she for God in him.” 


With wondrous skill Patmore traces these thoughts in the 
essay “Dieu et Ma Dame”; in the verses also, “De Natura 
Deorum,” ‘“ Legem Tuam Dilexi,” ‘“ Delicie Sapientie De 
Amore,” and several others. No one but Patmore could take 
our gross English speech and weave of it a white raiment to 
shroud the bliss of the soul, the secret between the divine 
Psyche and the diviner Eros. Butif we be of “The People 
of a Stammering Tongue” who have not been told of such a 
vision, let us remember that divine teaching is almost always 
gradual. 

The new visions looming up in the vast fields of modern 
knowledge present our God in new shadows of Transfiguration. 
Science, physical, critical, and historical, will doubtless create a 
new and more profitable symbolism to represent conceptions of 
a God who is inconceivable. Patmore, true to his poet nature, 
selected his symbolism from the domain of emotion, and not 
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from nature. He has, however, deprecated all art and life 
which is subject only to emotionalism. The music of Handel, 
the poetry of A®schylus, and the architecture of the Parthenon 
are to him sublime appeals because they take little or no 
account of the emotions. Yet it would be unfair to say that 
Patmore does not concern himself with the material world. 
He does indeed, but as genius always does: he pierces through 
it and attaches a divine signification to its changing aspects; 
as, for instance, when he represents the fulfilment of the posi- 
tive and negative powers in the electric fire as being a faint 
reflection of the “embrace” existing in the essence of the 
Deity. He gives science its proper place—it is but a means 
to an end. Scientific men are of all men the most illiberal— 
they are at best but specialists. The theologian who is worried 
about them does not know his books. His worst indignity is 
to sniff around chemicals and animalcule. Let him take his 
nose out of the dust and hold his head erect in his own sphere. 
The economy of the material universe has no relation to the 
fold of the spirit. 


“ Not greatly moved with awe am I 

To learn that we may spy 

Five thousand firmaments beyond our own. 
The best that’s known 

Of the heavenly bodies does them credit small. 
Viewed close, the Moon’s fair ball 
Is of ill objects worst, 

A corpse in Night’s highway, naked, fire-scarr’d, accurst. 
And now they tell 

That the Sun is plainly seen to boil and burst 

Too horribly for hell. 

So judging from these two, 

As we must do, 

The universe outside our living Earth 

Was all conceived in the Creator’s mirth, 

Forecasting at the time Man's spirit deep, 

To make dirt cheap, 

Put by the Telescope! 

Better without it man may see, 

Stretched awful in the hushed midnight, 

The Ghost of his eternity. 

Give me the nobler glass that swells to the eye 

The things that near us lie.” 


7 
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In an essay of three or four pages, entitled “Ancient and 
Modern Ideas of Purity,” Patmore shows how the jaundiced 
eye of heresy has weakened our visual power, and, because it 
is the most mortal of sins, has colored with sickly hue things 
that are fair and good in themselves. In times past moralists 
were wiser: their methods for the cultivation of virtue were so 
prohibitive and negative; they taught chastity not so much by 
the suppression of desire as by the presentation to the will of 
a pure object and the proper direction of the tide of passion. 
Consequently modern life knows nothing of the ardor that is 
virginal. Yet ancient and medizval Catholicism gave us saints 
thrice-widowed, who their 


“birth-time’s consecrating dew 
For death’s sweet chrism retained, 
Quick, tender, virginal, and unprofaned!” 


From the ancient day when Cecilia so charged the air with the 
ozone of her moral presence that Valerian could no longer look 
upon her, to the medieval time when Henry, king as well as 
saint, knelt a slave to the virtue of his queen, it was a familiar 
doctrine which Patmore has tried to revive in the ode “ To the 
Body.” It was a 


“ Little, sequester’d pleasure-house 
For God and for His Spouse ; 
Elaborately, yea, past conceiving, fair, 
Since, from the grace decorum of the hair, 
Ev’n to the tingling, sweet 
Soles of the simple, earth-confiding feet, 
And from the inmost heart 
Outwards unto the thin 
Silk curtains of the skin, 
Every least part 
Astonished hears 
And sweet replies to some like region of the spheres, 
Formed for a dignity prophets but darkly name, 


>» 


Lest shameless men cry ‘Shame! 


Ideas such as these were faintly suggested by the best of 
Romans before the period of decline, and with the nobler con- 
ceptions of the Greek. You will bear with me if my memory 
does not serve me correctly in repeating a scene, possibly from 
the “ Hecuba” of Euripides, where the tragedian paints 
Polyxena with her throat cut, falling upon the altar, and how, 
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conscious even in death of her modesty, she carefully folds 
the snow-white raiment over her bosom. It was not until the 
advent of Christ’s Mother that the high dreams of the pagans 
were fulfilled. With vestal grace she combined in her virginal 
maternity the dignities of the matron with the honors of 
the virgin, and, as Patmore puts it when writing of how she 
missed corruption, 


“ Therefore, holding a little thy soft breath, 
Thou underwent’st the ceremony of death.” 


An admirable quality in Patmore is his independence of 
spirit. He does not argue. He assures you that “ Christianity 
is an Experimental Science,” and says, by way of passing: 
“Try it and see.” The saints when they talk understand each 
other. To Mr. Huxley and Mr. Morley their parlance would 
be like the hooting of owls. If I may not be abused for say- 
ing it, I would intimate that Patmore is an impressionist in his 
apprehension of the mysteries behind religion. To the many 
who see not he will ever be an impossible colorist. If you can- 
not see, then so much the worse for you, he would seem to 
say. The tones that linger on purple hill and upon skies of 
gold have impressed themselves upon the painter’s eye. Almost 
all modern impressionists are dishonorable and pictorial liars. 
They paint, but they do not see. Not so with Patmore. He 
has safeguarded “ The Point of Honor,” and sees more than he 
can write about. He is too honest to be influenced by the 
hypocrisy so rife in modern religion, art, and letters. Patmore 
is a true impressionist. He beholds and points out views 
visible only to the finished artistic eye. 

I have tender scruples that in the beginning I put my finger 
on what he defines as “The Limitations of Genius’’—those 
moods of impatience that are congenital with rare intellectual 
power. If so, I send a message to wherever his bright spirit 
reigns that he may deem me fit for absolution. Sargent has 
painted him long and lean, thin-fingered and weak-chested, with 
a face eager and crowned with the broad brow of the visionary. 
It may be noted that nothing has been said of the things that 
constitute his form of art: the involved clause, colloquialism, 
symmetry, metre, and rhythm; but such discussions are at best 
but tedious. Infinitely more interesting is the man, his work 
and his life. With resolution he bore his last agony. Having 
received the Holy Viaticum, he was anointed with the sacrament 
of Extreme Unction. Then having left us, he went to face Death. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A CATHOLIC CRISIS IN 
ENGLAND FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
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NOTABLE ECCLESIASTICS.—INTERVIEWS WITH NEWMAN. 

























fee) Y personal recollections of men and things in Eng- 
} land coincide with my first years in the priest- 
hood, namely, from August, 1848, until near the 
close of January, 1851. I was ordained by Mon- 
8 seigneur Paredis, Bishop of Ruremonde, in the 
Dutch Limbourg, August 27, 1848. I soon after was assigned 
to go to England, with my three companions, Father Teunis, 
Father Lefevre, and Isaac Hecker. We arrived in London Sun- 
day, September 23, 1848, and retired at once to the Redemp- 
torist House in Clapham. Later on, I was assigned to another 
house of the order, at Hanley, in Worcestershire. 

The first time I ever saw John Henry Newman was in the 
early part of 1849. It was on a visit to Birmingham in order 
to meet two old friends and acquaintances whom I had known 
in America, namely, Baron Schroeder, a German Catholic, and 
Rev. Dr. Finney, of Oberlin College. I profited gladly by the 
opportunity of making acquaintance, at the same time, with Dr. 
Newman at his Oratory. I spent a happy evening there with 
him and his companions in religion, in their recreation room, 
before a genial fire, which smiled upon us from the hearth. 
I was placed directly in front of the fire-place, and close to me 
on the right hand side sat Newman, hugging his knees not very 
gracefully, and watching the fire during much of the time, with 
a glow on his face not inferior to its own. He was in a happy 
mood that evening. Directly opposite him sat a young Ameri- 
can, in whose presence he manifestly took great delight. This 
was Robert Tillotson, a son of Tillotson of Barrytown, on the 
Hudson. Tillotson was at that time very young, scarcely out 
of his boyhood. He had sailed from New York to Liverpool 
on one of his father’s vessels, and made his way at once to Dr. 
Newman, who was his chief and almost only attraction in Eng- 
land. It was a short process to make a convert of this young 
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American, who soon also made up his mind to remain in Bir- 
mingham and connect himself with the magnetic circle which 
he found at the Oratory. Tillotson’s youthful frankness and 
vivacity, and a certain something peculiar to our western world 
and known abroad as Americanism, was evidently very attrac- 
tive to the great Oxonian, who delighted in drawing him out. 
I also felt very much at home. 

The rest of the company present were, so far as I remem- 
ber, all Oratorians. They constituted a moving background en- 
gaged for the most part in conversation amongst themselves. 
This larger group, however, was easily broken up and gathered 
nearer to the fireside when any interesting topic was started 
there likely to draw out the sentiments of their venerated Supe- 
rior. A topic like this came up in regard to Dr. Pusey. I do 
not remember what led to it, but Newman’s opinion was asked 
as to the probability of Dr. Pusey’s conversion to the faith. 
He showed no anxiety to avoid the question, but took time to 
answer and expressed himself slowly and with a marked caution 
to say no more than the question called for. I do not pretend 
to give his exact words. ‘Of course,” he said, “ while there is 
life, there is room for hope. I must say, however, that I do 
not see how any one who knows Dr. Pusey intimately can 
found any special probability of his conversion upon that knowl- 
edge.” 

It was some time before this that Dr. Pusey had occasion 
to express his opinion upon the conversion of his old friend, 
John Henry Newman, not a matter of hope, nor of probability, 
but an accomplished fact. He did it publicly and without any 
expression of regret. He looked upon Newman's conversion as 
an interesting game known to boys as the “tug-of-war,” the 
party pulling the hardest winning the victory. “It is all right,” 
he said. ‘‘The Roman Catholics prayed for Newman harder 
than we did and God has given him to them.”” When the news 
of this conversion was announced in a circle of the Redemptor- 
ist Convent at St. Trond, in Belgium, our novice master was 
less astonished at the conversion than at Pusey’s comment. 
‘““What baby-talk is this?” he said. 

Another visit to Birmingham and to Dr. Newman at the 
Oratory was in company with a foreign priest. We sat down 
to the table with the whole community and their Superior. 
Silence was observed by all except by one of the company 
who, seated on a bench at the desk and upon an elevated 
platform, read aloud in English. Later on all joined in an in- 
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teresting discussion which need not become a part of these 
reminiscences. It might be interesting in some other book, 
but I do not wish to lug it in by the ears in this article. 
My friend had a conversation with Newman himself, his part 
being necessarily all in Latin. The difference in the pronun- 
ciation of that language made the conversation slow but per- 
fectly intelligible. It was all about Newman’s position and the 
work of conversion. He could not answer definitely to many 
of the questions put him, but was always very kind and very 
gentle. When, at last, one was put about which he could 
speak as definitely as it was possible to think definitely, he 
did not hesitate. Will Englishmen follow up this tide without 
allowing it to stop? Will men in this land so listen to the 
grace of God that now one and now another, now more, now 
more, now miore will enter the church, until at last the country 
may fairly be called Catholic, and truly, looking back from 
some point in the future, will it look like a single thing in 
history? Gathering all such questions into one single issue, as 
a lawyer would say: Will all England be converted, and will 
that happy time come soon? Having thus cautiously got the 
whole question into a proper shape, Newman was prepared to 
make his reply. The reply was: “ SPERO FORE.” 

As he said this a sweet smile took possession of his lips 
and his eyes brightened with joy. At some moments of pain- 
ful fear since then, moments, nevertheless, of joyous hope for 
the conversion of Americans to the Faith, I have taken refuge 
in these same two golden words of Newman, Spero fore. It 
is an old and well-known saying that “ Rome was not built in 
one day,” nor is it likely that any man in this western world 
already born will live to celebrate the jubilee of America’s 
conversion. There is a great deal of work to be done to bring 
this about. There is a great deal of opposition to be encoun- 
tered. But it is no burst of childish enthusiasm for a Catholic 
heart that bounds with hope to look far forward, to say, and 
say joyously: SPERO FORE. 

The work to which God called John Henry Newman and 
to which he devoted his whole heart and soul was the conver- 
sion of England. He loved Englishmen. If his love amounted 
to something more than an instinctive preference for one’s 
own native land, it was this divine interior calling which, in 
him, lifted love up into the supernatural. By a reverse action 
this accounts for the prevailing love of Englishmen for him. 
Setting aside some undoubted and very natural exceptions, 
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this great man’s name was honored and dear in England 
during his life-time and will remain so. Love begets love. 
Devotion begets devotion. I saw a great deal during my stay 
in England of this attraction towards Newman, although my 
duties gave me little opportunity to cultivate my own personal 
acquaintance with him. From time to time some religious of 
his order came to make a retreat in our quiet and secluded 
little chapel at Hanley. These retreats were made in silence; 
but before and after them we were always ready and eager to 
draw out such guests into conversation upon their work and 
that of their chief. I do not remember any visit of Newman 
himself to Hanley, or to any of our convents or chapels. But 
reports were spread about more than once in Worcestershire 
and the neighboring counties that he was expected to preach 
for us. This brought letters of inquiry from various quarters 
asking to know the time and what facilities there would be to 
hear him. The writers were almost always Protestants; some- 
times gentry having country seats in the neighborhood, but 
more frequently Anglican clergymen. It required no little 
nerve on the part of these writers to overcome the difficulties 
and embarrassments which lay in the way of coming to Catho- 
lic services. To hear Newman preach, however, was an affair 
of magnetic attraction sufficient to overcome any ordinary diffi- 
culty, excuse all scruples, and override human respect. 

I do not think that right-minded Protestants are unfavora- 
bly impressed by the thought that Catholics are anxious to 
convert them. In their hearts they know that it ought to be 
so. Gladstone must have been perfectly aware of this burning 
zeal in the friend of his early years, and that his own conver- 
sion was a hope near to that great heart. Could he love 
Newman less for being so valued? Gladstone was only one 
conspicuous man amongst many others the‘ did not follow 
Newman into the church, but loved him none the less. 

To another distinguished convert, an old friend and ac- 
quaintance at Oxford, when he said, “ This is the first misun- 
derstanding,” Gladstone replied, curtly, “I think not the first!” 

Is human nature different here in America? Do Protestants 
in this country feel greater respect for American Catholics, or 
love us more, when they perceive that we manifest little con- 
cern in their conversion? Can we gain their hearts to our 
cause, or accredit our church as the true church of Christ, when 
we are forward to wave their religious flags for them and 
assure them they need no conversion? No indeed, this cannot 
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rightly pass for genuine liberality. It finds no model in the 
example of Christ. It is not Christian. It is not apostolic. 


VI. 


REDEMPTORIST CLOISTER AT HANLEY, IN WORCESTERSHIRE.— 
ITS NEIGHBORHOOD.—CONVERTS OF NEWMAN, 

During the writer’s two or three years of residence in Eng- 
land many converts were received into the church at the 
Redemptorist cloister near Hanley Centre, in Worcestershire. 
Their church and chapel, located about twenty miles south of 
Worcester City and four miles east of the Malvern Hills, was 
built on the grounds of Thomas Charles Hornyhold, Esq., and 
_chiefly at his expense. The gateway which opened from the 
public road to Blackmore Park stood close to the convent, with 
its beautiful little church and churchyard. A short walk or 
drive made up the distance to the Hornyhold mansion. 

Although this country chapel, in charge of the Redemptorists, 
was too small to hold any great crowd of worshippers, it was 
advantageously located. Besides the Catholic peasantry of the 
neighborhood, it was easily reached by several families of the 
landed gentry who, like the Hornyholds, adhered to the old 
faith and were generally connected with the occupants of 
Blackmore Park by family ties. Theresa Hornyhold, a sister of 
the squire above mentioned, married John Vincent Gandolf, 
Esq. Squire Hornyhold dying without issue, the name of 
Gandolfi now succeeds as proprietor of Blackmore and patron 
of the chapel. A few miles to the east across the Severn, on 
the slope of Overbury Hill, lay the residence of Mr. Fitz- 
Herbert, whose wife, a Gandolfi, was niece to Squire Horny- 
hold. In the same direction and not far away resided another 
Catholic family, that of Lord Stafford. 

In the city of Worcester Squire Hornyhold found his second 
wife, Lucy Weston. Her name stands recorded with that of her 
husband on a side window of the sanctuary at Hanley Church, 
they being the chief benefactors. 

The last Catholic Earl of Shrewsbury, of Alton Towers, was 
also a large land-holder in the neighborhood, and a kin to the 
Hornyhold family. He was, also, not an infrequent visitor at 
Blackmore Park. He came to our chapel one day alone and 
unattended. He walked there from the Park to wait for his 
carriage, which was to come for him with friends. He had to 
wait there about an hour and a half, and as I was the only 
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priest at home, it fell to my lot to show him some new things, 
additions to the vestments in the sacristy and repairs in both 
church and convent, which he had heard of and desired to see; 
and otherwise to entertain him until the arrival of Squire 
Hornyhold and the earl’s party. Of course I did my best, for 
I had the highest respect for his Christian character as made 
known to me by report, and was glad to take his measure for 
myself as far as the present occasion gave me opportunity. 

I was much pleased with him. His manner was that of a 
perfect gentleman, but I thought him somewhat cold and re- 
served. This I attributed to some anxiety about the non- 
arrival of his friends. After being seated together awhile in 
the parlor, he expressed a wish to walk in the garden. We 
went out together, but when in the garden he turned towards 
the gate which led out upon the road and said he would rather 
walk there. It struck me at that moment that he wished to 
be alone. After opening the gate for him I left him to walk 
by himself, and returned to the garden, occupying myself with 
my breviary. When Squire Hornyhold arrived and found he 
was not in the house or garden, he expressed much surprise 
that I should not have followed him out upon the road. On 
mentioning this circumstance afterwards to a friend at Little 
Malvern who was well acquainted with English ways and 
customs, he said: ‘No, I think you are mistaken about wish- 
ing to be alone, for he is not much given to reserve, but likes 
conversation. I think he took you for an Irishman, and with 
the Irish priests, at this time, he is not very popular.” 

This may have been true or, indeed, it may have been 
something arising from my own manner, for when in Europe 
my American ways seem to have been sufficiently apparent. 
Whatever the truth may be, I mention him simply as a dis- 
tinguished and excellent Catholic and one of the belongings of 
the district. 

I remember that the door of our church, or chapel, had 
posted on it a list of only seven voters, of whom the principal 
three were Squire Hornyhold and two gentlemen of the name 
of Lechmere. These Lechmeres were brothers, one being 
pastor of the parish and also, therefore, in possession of the 
glebe lands; and his brother, Sir Anthony, having his residence 
westward of us near the border of Wales, and I think on the 
Welsh side of that border. It was on the way to Hereford 
and about half way, the entire distance being only twenty 
miles. I knew of only one Catholic in the family of Lechmere. 
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She was a daughter. She was a recent convert to the Catho- 
lic faith, and at that time a close prisoner in her father’s 
family, attended by a guard—that is, a lady’s maid, who kept 
watch upon the movements of her young mistress to prevent 
all communication with Catholics. We may have more to say 
about this young lady hereafter. 

A name very familiar in our neighborhood and to our little 
community at the Catholic chapel was that of Charles T. 
Bodenham, Esq., of Rotherwas. His residence was near the 
city of Hereford, in Wales. It was not far from the border 
of England and soon reached by any visitor from Malvern. 
This residence had always been regarded as an excellent type 
of the mansion of a first-class commoner of ancient family. Its 
lofty situation above the river Wye, its beautiful and command- 
ing prospect, together with the wonderful antiquities which its 
walls enclosed, has given rise to an old adage often quoted: 


“Non datur cuivis adire Rotherwas.” 
Not every one ts able to live at Rotherwas. 


The mind of the author, however, remains far more im- 
pressed with the personality of Charles Bodenham, Esgq., than 
with the antiquity of his family or the wonders of Bodenham 
Hall. He was a full-blooded Catholic, but not of the ordinary 
mould. The fears excited in the minds of many and, I may say, 
most English Catholics by the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill were 
not shared by this doughty champion of the church. It simply 
excited him to indignation. At one of those conventions called 
in order to arouse the country to a fury he made his appear- 
ance promptly. He took his seat upon the platform above the 
crowd and in the centre of the assembled gentry. When his 
time came to speak, he responded without the slightest hesita- 
tion, and as we say in America, quoting one of our distinguished 
poets, Nathaniel P. Willis: 


“He flung defiance to the ring.” 


I am confident that English Protestants respected all the 
more that ancient faith which Bodenham so nobly defended. 
Painters are generally fond of representing our Blessed Lord 
as parting his hair in the middle. That tradition may well be 
doubied. It may equally be doubted whether Catholics in our 
day when in the presence of aggressive adversaries, whether 
Protestant or infidel, gain much by parting their words in the 
middle. 
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What has just been written is intended to be a pen-sketch 
of a locality in England at a stormy time. In this sketch a 
group of prominent Catholics are called to the front consisting 
mostly of men and families connected by religion, by kinship, 
and by constant social intercommunication with the master of 
Blackmore Park. The various individuals collected in this 
group are delineated by the author’s recollections, and only in 
such light and color as his failing memory retains. In a group 
consisting of Hornyholds, Gandolfis, Fitz Herberts, Talbots, east 
and west of the Severn, where the author’s recollections of 
England chiefly lie, the figure of Mr. Bodenham could not well 
be left out. We have only time to mention him now, but we 
are glad to put him in a strong light. To be sure it is but a 
partial light, but we think it will do him no serious discredit. 

Having spoken sufficiently for the present of the locality of 
our Redemptorist Convent, it is time to speak of ourselves and 
of our opportunities at Hanley to put in good work for the 
Catholic cause. Our most interesting work was that of gaining 
and securing converts to the Holy Church. A prominent father 
from the Convent College of the students at Wittem, or Wilre, 
in the Netherlands, in a letter which gave us great pleasure, 
said: ‘‘We look upon Hanley here as a second Thonon, gath- 
ering converts like St. Francis de Sales.” Other religious and 
parish priests were doing similar work all over England, espe- 
cially in country places, until the work was badly blockaded 
by the excitement aroused against it by the establishment of 
the new Catholic hierarchy or, as some thought, by the way in 
which it was done. 

The part which I took in this line in our establishment at 
Hanley and in the little town of Upton-on-Severn, four miles 
distant, where a few Catholic families resided, gave me a class 
of catechumens varying, of course, in their number, but averag- 
ing about nine. These I could gather by appointment. Some 
of them came to me at our convent. The larger part gathered 
to me at Upton, where we had built a little chapel, which was 
committed to my care. Our superior, Father Lans, also re- 
ceived many, and generally those of higher rank and influence. 
Father Teunis, a native of Brabant, and Father Le Fevre, a 
Walloon, both did good work in the same way, though com- 
paratively new to the English language. 

One of the most remarkable converts who made her profes- 
sion of faith before our altar at Hanley Centre came to us on 
wings furnished her by John Henry Newman. Let me call her 
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Mrs. Hunter. She was one of a crowd who had listened to a 
course of his lectures. I do not think that he ever knew what 
he had done for her soul. She came to us to be received into 
the true fold of Christ, because her home was in our neighbor- 
hood. She received the necessary practical instructions at the 
hands of Father Lans. She brought with her her three children. 
The two elder children, a boy and a girl, were of sufficient 
age to understand what they were doing very well. They took 
to the catechism eagerly. After the first Mass they heard, they 
walked out with me into the garden. There they danced around 
me with perfect delight at escaping from the dry, sapless cere- 
monies of Anglicanism. The youngest child, Grace, was less 
than five years old. It was not intended that she should be 
introduced into the church by any special formality. When, 
however, the day came for her mother and the two elder 
children to make their profession of faith, Gracie insisted upon 
taking her part in the ceremony and doing everything done by 
the others. She added a little variation, however, of her own 
devising. After kissing the Gospel and receiving Father Lans’ 
absolution from heresy, and benediction, she turned her beam- 
ing face to the few spectators gathered in front of the sanctu- 
ary, she swung her little hands, and clearing two steps with a 
single bound, she landed triumphantly on the floor. One thing 
only was left out, which she did not know of at first. She had 
not been in the confessional. She made this all right after- 
wards. When in the parlor of the convent her sister whispered 
to Father Lans that Gracie wanted to make her confession 
also, and without caring to lose time about this, without wait- 
ing for surplice, stole, or kneeling-stool, she called out to her 
confessor, “I broke my crucifix!” and then ran away laughing 
into the hall. 

The husband of this lady, the father of these little children, 
was a gentleman not disposed to invest much religious concern 
in religious matters of any kind. He was a sportsman, and 
his heart was devoted to hunting. The next visit this lady 
paid to us he came with her in a handsome carriage, giving his 
attention to the children, while she held the reins. I went out 
to the door to meet them. 

“ What!” said I, ‘do you let your wife do the driving?” 

“Not always,” he said, “but she can do it. She can drive 
a four-in-hand, sir.” 

I wondered that he should come at all, but his wife ac- 
counted for it to me afterwards. He had become interested in 
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me. He wanted to see an American. He wanted to learn all 
he could about our great forests and lakes, and the game that 
abounded in the Adirondacks, a wonder-world which filled his 
imagination. He and I soon became engaged in this kind of 
conversation, while his wife and children were kept occupied 
by Father Lans with matters more congenial to them. I was 
not much of a sportsman, to be sure, but I had near relatives 
to whom the forests of New York were familiar, and what I 
had to tell him in regard to these things was enough to induce 
him to make one of the party whenever his family drove in to 
our convent at Hanley. At last he took a house near us at 
Hanley Centre. Quite an acquisition was this to the society 
of the little village, and an addition to the congregation. 

At the first visit which I paid to this new house, after look- 
ing at the hall and principal apartments, and the attractions 
contained in the garden, Mrs. Hunter led me back to the par- 
lor and made me sit down in a very comfortable chair. 

‘‘Now, father, look around you,” she said, “and tell me 
how you like this room and its furniture.” 

“It is all very fine,” I replied. ‘I admire it very much.” 

“But is it not very comfortable?” she persisted. 

“ Very,” was my answer. 

“But look again, father. Is there nothing which reminds 
you of your own home in America?” 

I was much puzzled, and remained so, until she explained 
to my dulness that I was sitting -in a veritable American rock- 
ing-chair, a thing so familiar to me in my own country that I 
had not thought of its oddity in England. 

It does not seem to me that I need give an excuse for re- 
membering so well the advent to Hanley of this Hunter family. 
I think I ought, however, to assign a reason for introducing 
so much of detail in regard to this new dwelling house, the 
new furniture in its parlor, and myself so unconscious of the 
rocking-chair in which I was seated. Full of a native inde- 
pendence as I was, I know of no time in my life when I was 
so little conscious of being an American. This Anglican attack 
upon liberty of thought in Christian worship filled me with in- 
dignation like that of Mr. Bodenham, none the less keenly 
because the obscurity of my position in England deprived me of 
the privilege of letting off steam. No wonder, therefore, that I 
sat quiet in a rocking-chair without thinking of it, mindless 
also of home! The only pleasure at hand was to witness the 
new-found joy that beamed out from the heart of this convert 
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lady, so near to a Catholic church, with her dearest friends 
around her. No wonder that the woes awaiting English Catho. 
lics, and already thickening in the air, were absent from her 
thoughts in a moment so full of new sweetness! No wonder 
that her smiles and those of the little planets that revolved 
around her were so catching to me, soothing my sorrows and 
helping to calm my indignation, but drowning at the same time 
all thoughts of America and American wares in presence of 
their joy. It made me, however, proud indeed to help in the 
work of England’s conversion. 


I give my account of this Hunter family as a type of a 
number of converts from the educated and cultivated class of 
Englishmen to whom Newman and his Oxford followers had 
preached the Faith, while it was left to us foreign priests at 
Hanley to finish the work begun by him and introduce them 
into the true fold from which their ancestors had departed. 
The town of Hanley, and other towns and villages which clus- 
tered around the Malvern Hills, furnished us, however, with 
something besides converts. They gave us dangerous adversa- 
ries, both residents and visitors. They brought us into hostile 
contact with Anglicans who did not belong to the Oxford 
Movement, but were hostile to it. Many of these had minds 
well stored with scraps of learning gathered from Protestant 
sources. They carried about with them small-arms of contro- 
versy, which could be used with much effect in social life, where 
verification of authority could not readily be called for, but 
strong assertion could be made to supply the want of proof. 
My memory furnishes me with a good example to show what 
influence this kind of brow-beating often has. 

Among the visitors to Malvern Hills one summer was a 
French Catholic of noble family, a Breton count. One Sunday 
morning, after High Mass, he came into our convent parlor and 
asked to see some priest of the community. Father Lefevre 
and the author were sent to wait upon him. After introducing 
himself to us, he told us that he had been very much annoyed 
and his conscience disturbed by some Protestant acquaintances 
of his, with whom he had become very intimate at Malvern and 
who were very agreeable people to know. They had shown him 
some work of an Anglican divine in which a letter of one of the 
early fathers, St. Gregory the Great, himself a Roman Pontiff, 
was quoted, showing him to have abandoned all idea of Papal su- 
premacy and to have claimed no higher authority in the church 
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than any other bishop. This letter was addressed to John, sur- 
named the Faster, Patriarch of Constantinople. Fortunately 
the whole of this letter is still in existence and given at full 
length amongst the works of St. Gregory. This letter we had 
in Latin, and when the count said he understood Latin, we 
took the book down from a shelf in the parlor and asked him 
to read the letter through and through. In doing this the 
count found, to his astonishment, that it constantly asserts the 
superiority of the See of Rome to all other bishoprics. What 
St. Gregory objects to, is the form of the title Gicumenical 
Bishop, which the Patriarch of Constantinople claimed for his 
patriarchate, and which the Emperor Phocas, himself a resident 
of Constantinople, would not allow to be used in his empire. 
The reason assigned by the emperor for forbidding it was, that 
such a title could only be used by the Bishop of Rome. 

St. Gregory objected to the use of this title by any bishop, 
even by himself, as being equivocal. He claimed in preference 
a better and clearer title, namely, that of “ Bishop of the Uni- 
versal Church.” 

When our French visitor had finished reading the letter he 
was completely disgusted, and laying down the book, he said: 

“That will do. I have had enough of this. I’ll have no 
more discussion with these English friends of mine on points of 
controversy. I never knew of anything more unfair than such 
suppression of the truth. They use the Fathers as they use 
the Scriptures. It is only a new form of the old trick. I was 
foolish to let myself be worried by it.” 

Many years later, when living at Baltimore in Maryland, 
the same letter of St. Gregory was made use of in the same 
way to prevent a young lady of a distinguished family in that 
city from uniting herself to the ancient church. The chief 
agent of the deceit in this latter case was not a Protestant lay- 
man, but a prominent clergyman, and one who afterwards 
stood high amongst Episcopalians as a talented bishop. As the 
young lady in question did not understand Latin, I took the 
trouble to translate the whole letter into English and publish 
it in the Baltimore Mirror. It had the same effect as before, 
and the young lady made her profession of Faith without any 
further anxiety of conscience. 
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THE URSULINE NUNS AND A NORMAL COLLEGE. 
BY ISABEL ALLARDYCE. 


mas N the year 1730 a prominent citizen of Lille, 
: France, wrote in his memoirs: ‘The Ursuline 
nuns are held in great esteem here on account 
of the excellent education they give to young 
girls, particularly in religious instruction and fine 
needlework.” The reputation so justly earned has in nowise 
diminished in our own day; on the contrary, the sisters of St. 
Ursula have always advanced with the times, and their latest 
innovation, the founding of a Normal College for the instruc- 
tion of their novices in the higher branches of the arts and 
sciences, proves that they do not mean their pupils to be in 
any way behind those who attend the most advanced secular 
colleges. 

St. Angela Merici, when she drew up the rules for her in- 
stitution, inserted a clause to the effect that the members 
should always conform to the exigencies of time and place, 
and make the changes that differences of situation might re- 
quire. This clause was specially approved by Pope Paul III. 
in the bull which he published in 1544, and that it was worthy 
of the notice and approbation it then received has been proved 
by the effect it has since had upon the progress and work of 





the order. 

The first community of Ursulines was founded by St. 
Angela Merici in Brescia, her native place, in 1537, and the 
same year she established another house at Rome: The mem- 
bers at first made no vows, but consecrated themselves entirely 
to the gratuitous education of children, visiting the poorest 
parts of the city daily, teaching them in their own homes, and 
giving young girls a means of livelihood by a thorough train- 
ing in the various branches of needlework. This community 
was known as the Company of St. Ursula until 1572, when 
Pope Gregory XII., at the earnest solicitation of St. Charles 
Borromeo, raised it to the dignity of a religious order under 
the rule of St. Augustine. A convent was established at 
Milan under the personal direction of the saint, the vows of 
religion were taken, and instead of going out to teach, the 
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children were assembled in the convent. The fame of the 
Virgin of Brescia spread throughout Italy, traversed the Alps, 
and penetrated into France, where communities were so rapidly 
formed that in less than a century over a hundred convents 
were flourishing in the “ most Christian Kingdom,” and before 
the Revolution nine thousand Ursulines, in three hundred con- 
vents, were engaged in the education of young French girls of 
all classes of society, from the highest to the lowest. The 
other countries of Europe followed this glorious example, and 
America did not delay in imitating them. 

During the French Revolution the convents of St. Ursula 
suffered less in proportion than those of more ancient founda- 
tion, and the facility with which they sprang up again after 
the tempest had subsided was surprising. Some of them did 
not disperse at all, even during the most distressing period, 
and as soon as peace was restored and the practice of religion 
again allowed, the Ursulines reopened their schools, and re- 
newed their noble tasks, not, as in the preceding century, 
under the protection of letters patent and royal approbation, 
but with that simplicity of soul and earnestness of purpose 
which are the attributes of those whose sole object is the 
accomplishment of a holy mission, and the fulfilment of a 
sublime vocation. 

Italy, as we know, has not been free from revolutionary 
troubles, and the Ursuline Convent at Rome suffered severely 
through the changes of government. After the invasion of the 
Papal States, although the tribunal recognized the proprietary 
rights of the Ursulines, the king confiscated a part of their 
convent for the use of a public school without religious instruc- 
tion of any kind. In one day fifty rooms, the half of the gar- 
den, and a terrace were appropriated for this purpose, and the 
nuns were driven to the necessity of turning their cells into 
class-rooms in order to keep their pupils. 

At the same time the funds of the convent were sup- 
pressed, and a pension was granted them by the government. 
Towards the end of the year 1875 they were commanded to 
give up the best part of their grounds for the building of 
an Academy of Music, which was not opened until twenty 
years later; in the interval the nuns were continually disturbed 
and annoyed by the untimely visits of officious inspectors and 
contractors, who comported themselves like victors in a con- 
quered land, and by the noisy operations of the workmen who 
followed to execute their plans. 
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The Italian law now forbade their receiving new novices, and 
from 1870 to 1877 thirteen nuns died, leaving only sixteen 
choir sisters and ten lay sisters. In 1891 the “ pensioners of 
the state’? were reduced to the number of nine, most of whom 
were very old, and a cry of distress then went forth from the 
convent which found a sympathetic echo in France. The flour- 
ishing community of Blois decided to respond to this appeal, 
and in September, 1894, three sisters went from this house for 
the purpose, according to their own expression, “of relighting 
near the tomb of the Apostles the almost extinguished lamp 
of St. Angela.” 

How well they have accomplished their mission the handsome 
new convent at Rome, completed in September, 1896, eloquent- 
ly testifies. 

The house at Calvi has also suffered from the ravages of 
war, and endured all the horrors of a veritable siege. In 1708, 
during the French invasion, six thousand Neapolitans took re- 
fuge behind its strong walls, and thus protected, held out for 
some time against the enemy; but the French troops finally 
effected an entrance and installed themselves in the convent, 
and the sufferings of the nuns during the stay of these un- 
welcome visitors are a matter of history in the order to this 
day. 

The funds of this house also were confiscated, and there 
was not a single profession within its walls for thirty years ; 
but the convent of Blois came forward once more, and in May, 
1895, sent three of their nuns to Calvi, where they were received 
with the greatest joy and enthusiasm, and escorted to their 
new home amid the acclamations of the whole population. The 
heart of the people had not changed with the laws of the 
country. 

Blois has given new life to the two convents of Rome and 
Calvi, but up to the present each house has been distinct and 
independent of the other. According to the law of Italy, these 
institutions, as independent monasteries, have not the right to 
exist, and are menaced with extinction if the arm that pro- 
tects them should be for an instant withdrawn. A closer union 
was considered desirable and necessary to the welfare of the 
order, and after serious reflection it was decided to unite the 
three houses under one superior-general, resident at Rome. 
The Pope was consulted on the subject, and not only con- 
sented to the new departure but highly approved of it as being 
in perfect accordance with the spirit of the foundress, who, 
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when she made her famous clause, must have foreseen that the 
changes of time would necessitate change of rule and regula- 
tion. 

As soon as the union had received the approbation of the 
Holy Father, Cardinal Satolli, who was closely associated with 
the order during his stay in the United States, was appointed 
Cardinal Protector of the Congregation of Ursulines, and was 
requested by the Pope to make known to the Ursuline con- 
vents of the whole world that they would be for the future 
all united under a superior-general residing at Rome. 

Beneficial results are already apparent as the fruit of this 
union. A project that has been contemplated for years, but 
which would have been impracticable had the houses remained 
independent of each other, is now under consideration, and will 
be put into execution with as little delay as possible. This is 
the establishment of the Normal College at Blois before men- 
tioned, for the advanced instruction of the novices in the higher 
branches of education. 

It is necessary that communities of an educational order 
should have teachers equal to the demands of modern systems 
of education, and the object of the college is to accomplish 
this satisfactorily, and keep each community supplied with an 
adequate number of fully qualified teachers. It will be con- 
ducted by those sisters who have gained their experience by 
many years of teaching in different countries, assisted by eccle- 
siastical professors who have taken their academic degree. 

The greatest encouragement has been given to the promo- 
tors by the highest dignitaries of the church, and it is expected 
that all the convents of the order will aid the enterprise by 
sending those novices who show special talent for teaching, 
and taste for the arts and sciences, that they may receive the 
advantages here offered them, and so become competent to 
train the minds and develop the tastes of the brightest intel- 
lects placed in their charge. 
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WOMEN AND THE DRINK PROBLEM. 
BY M. E. J. KELLEY. 


OCIAL problems are to the fore just now. It was 
the fashion, up to a few years ago, to insist that 
America was signally blessed in not having any 
such thing to worry her and hinder her onward 
and upward march. Of late, however, the labor 

problem and the drink problem, the problems of the factory 

and workshop and tenement and saloon seem to have multiplied 
themselves until they are a very plague of gnats, compelling 
attention because they make life uncomfortable for every one. 

One of the intenser problems which has hitherto been rather 

ignored is that of the increase of drunkenness among women. 
It seems likely to compel attention in spite of the desire 
to ignore it and to refuse to believe in its existence. Sev- 
eral very sad scandals in high life which have culminated in 
the courts recently have drawn particular attention to the 
problem in this country. In England the question has been 
frankly discussed for several years, but in America there is a 
popular tradition that women are not given to tippling, and 
that only men and boys need to be guarded from the evils of 
the saloon. Women are usually given credit for being the 
great influence which is making for temperance and total absti- 
nence, and certainly the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
the Veronica Leagues, and similar organizations have made 
themselves felt in various ways. It would be very interesting, 
and perhaps a bit disheartening, if social reformers were not 
usually prepared for such things; if, in spite of the efforts of 
these earnest women to rescue men drunkards, it were found 
that drunkenness were really on the increase among women 
generally. Some of the facts seem to point that way, and to 
indicate that while, on the whole, temperance seems to be gain- 
ing, there is a decided increase in the consumption of intoxi- 
cants among women. 





THE PREVALENCE OF INEBRIETY AMONG WOMEN. 


At several conferences of women’s associations, held recently 
in Great Britain, the development of drinking habits among 
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women was discussed at length. In papers read at these meet- 
ings, and in the medical journals, it was asserted that the 
excessive use of stimulants is on the increase, not only among 
fashionable women, exhausted by the excitements of social life, 
but among the staid and sensible matrons of English villages. 
Causes and remedies are the burden of the discussion in Eng- 
land. The facts are no longer disputed. 

In Great Britain, however, the problem of drunkenness has 
always been more troublesome than in America, where there 
seems to have been a respectable leaven of total abstainers 
from time out of mind. The traditional position of American 
women is different too. As a result of the newness of the 
country, and the scarcity of women, the sex has been set, theo- 
retically, on a pedestal and regarded as an ideal, something very 
much better and finer than the average man. It was not a 
matter of surprise, therefore, that women should form temper- 
ance societies and fight the saloon with all sorts of unreasona- 
ble feminine weapons. The typical American man looked on 
with tolerant good nature. He might drink too much himself 
occasionally, and smoke and swear, but the idea of his women- 
folk doing anything of the sort would fill him with horror. And 
so it has come about that when a woman has developed a dip- 
somania, the matter is hushed up as much as possible; excuses 
of illness and weakness are made. Unless among the very poor 
in the foreign section of the larger cities, most people seem to 
prefer to ignore the evidence before their eyes. It is a sort of 
American conventionality to believe that drunkenness is so 
much worse for a woman than for a man that it is impossible 
that an American-born woman in her right mind would commit 
such a breach of decorum, or that a sufficient number of them 
could ever so far forget themselves as to make the matter a 
sociological problem deserving of investigation and remedial meas- 
ures. Certainly the women who are drunkards are much fewer 
than the men, on the street and in the police court at any rate, 
although the disproportion is not so great as is usually sup- 
posed. In New York City last year one woman was arrested 
for drunkenness to every three men. Eight thousand drunken 
women appeared in the police courts in one twelvemonth, and 
this by no means represents the entire number of women who 
are given to the excessive use of intoxicants, because women 
are less given to drinking in public places than men, and 
consequently are in less danger of falling into the hands of the 
police. 
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It is a matter of course, say the students of this phase of 
the evil, that women who lead unchaste lives should drink to 
excess. It is doubtful if they would or could continue such a 
state of existence unless constantly stimulated by drink or 
drugs. In their case drunkenness seems to be a result not a 
cause. It does not necessarily follow because they drink to 
excess that they become “ women of the street,” but rather 
that they drink because of the loose lives they lead. Many 
women who drink immoderately at times are still otherwise up- 
right and virtuous. In a complete state of degradation, where 
she can no longer work or get money otherwise, a woman 
drunkard will doubtless sell her body as quickly as any other 
of her possessions; but this happens only after she has passed 
through many stages of intemperance. That the outcast adopts 
her evil life and her drinking habits at the same time, or else 
the latter follow as a matter of course, seems to be a reason- 
able conclusion. This abnormal side of the question, however, 
has little to do with the problem of the more recent develop- 
ment of the drinking habits of ordinary women. 

Notwithstanding the tenacity of the old ideals and senti- 
ment, the growth of sanitariums and homes for the treatment 
of female alcoholic cases, some shocking scandals which have 
come to light of late, and the police court statistics, have at 
last drawn public attention to what may be called, without ex- 
aggeration, a growing evil. For growing it is among three dis- 
tinct classes of women: the very rich, who devote themselves 
almost entirely to the amusements of society, the theatre, the 
dinner party, the ball, the afternoon tea, the charity entertain- 
ment, and the host of other wearying activities which make up 
the daily routine of the society woman; the middle-class wo- 
men, who live in comparative ease and comfort, but whose lives 
are monotonous; and the poor, who live in tenements in large 
cities. 

DRINKING IN FACTORY TOWNS. 

As seems to be the case with most problems, while they 
present many similar features in England and America, they are 
inclined to develop along dissimilar lines. While in England 
the most notable increase of drinking among women is reported 
to be in the villages, and is believed to be due largely to the 
monotony of life there, ordinary country women in America 
are for the most part total abstainers. In the inland villages 
there may be saloons and the men may drink, but public opinion 
is quite opposed to drinking on the part of women. A woman 
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seen entering a saloon would almost forfeit her good name. 
Intoxicants are used as a treat to guests at the home only on 
the rarest occasions. What the neighbors will think or say is 
a powerful force in shaping conduct in the country communi- 
ties, particularly among the women. This rule does not hold 
good of manufacturing villages populated by foreign-born 
operatives, nor of those occasional communities whose inhabi- 
tants are well-to-do people of leisure. Generally speaking, in 
these cases the city problem is simply transplanted. Two ad- 
joining New Jersey towns, populated largely by English and 
Scotch workers employed in the thread mills, furnish a typical 
example. Most of the inhabitants live in detached cottages. 
There is plenty of fresh air and water. Cleanliness and an 
approach to a wholesome hygienic life would seem possible were 
it not that the tenants have brought with them the standards 
of the old-world cities where they lived, without choice, in 
squalid density. There is a saloon to every two hundred in- 
habitants. Drunkenness and wife-beating are every-day offences. 
The saddest of sights, a little boy coaxing his drunken mother 
to come home, is not uncommon. Occasionally a woman is 
discharged from the mill for coming drunk to her work too 
often. Children may be seen at all hours going to the saloon for 
pails of beer. The spinner’s wife who stays at home to do the 
housework very often drinks to brace herself for her hard work, 
or sends for beer to treat the women friends who have called. 
The man who brings the groceries or the meat must be treated 
too, with the result sometimes that after he has delivered a few 
tenement-house orders things get mixed. All this is merely a 
repetition of the state of affairs in the densely crowded quarters 
of the large cities. It is simply the result of bringing the 
customs of the city to the country village. The causes are the 
same. In villages where the majority are mill operatives and 
where they live in one exclusively mill-people’s section, the 
problem of raising the standard of life is almost hopeless. 
Where the majority are engaged in a variety of occupations 
and are old-established natives, and the homes of the mill- 
workers are scattered about among the other workers, the 
younger generation strives to reach the village ideals established 
by the older inhabitants. Even in the most hardened type of 
American mill village the younger women seem to rise above 
the life. There is not so much drinking among them as among 
the older women, though there is always the probability of a 
retrograde movement as they grow older and marry. 
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COUNTRY IDEAS YIELD TO CITY WAYS. 


One of the factors in the problem of the increase of the 
evil is the migration of the younger country folk to the cities 
where there is work to be had in the mills and shops. These 
young people do not force their simpler and purer ideals upon 
their new surroundings—the young desire most to be like other 
people—they adopt the customs of those among whom they are 
thrown. The party or dance which was such a harmless amuse- 
ment held at some big, roomy house in the country becomes a 
promoter of the drink habit in the city. The girl who in the 
country never heard of such a thing as serving anything 
stronger than coffee finds that her comrades think nothing of 
beer or wine being served at the hall where the dance is held. 
Of course when one lives in a tenement one cannot have a 
party or a dance in one’s tiny parlor—if one is fortunate 
enough to have a parlor—the family down-stairs would object to 
the noise. Any way, nobody gives a dance at home in the city. 
Even the fashionable Patriarch’s Ball is held in a hired hall. 
And so the custom extends downwards, and for the great 
majority’s accommodation big halls have been built which are 
given at a nominal rent to societies or parties. The bar is 
always an adjunct, and the proprietor depends upon the in- 
creased patronage for his profits. In the very poor quarters 
five-cent dances’ are held in the room back of a saloon. The 
dance music is furnished by the saloon-keeper, and girls and 
men pay five cents each. Sometimes admission is confined to 
members of a society, but more often any one who can produce 
a nickel is admitted. The girls who go to these dances are for 
the most part decent working-women. They go for the ex- 
citement and the exercise, and comparatively little harm comes 
to them except whatever results from breathing the very bad 
air in those back rooms, and that they very quickly come to 
look upon the use of intoxicants as a matter of course. The 
old village notion that it was “horrid” for a woman to drink 
at all, and that the use of intoxicants even by men was apt to 
lead to misery, wears off very quickly. They find that it is 
the custom among their acquaintances to offer beer to their 
callers, and presently they fall into the line with a feeling that 
they are no longer the countrified “jays” they were when they 
first came to the city. A striking instance of this process of 
evolution was furnished by two sisters who came from a little 
place in Western Pennsylvania to do housework in New York. 
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They brought with them some strong convictions that it was 
shocking for women to drink. In a year they had reached the 
stage where they kept a bottle of whisky and some quaint 
little glasses in their own room to treat their friends who came 
to see them. They regarded the country visitors who had 
known them in their old home, and who pointed out the dangers 
of the practice, as “awfully countrified and bigoted.” 


OCCUPATION SOMETIMES PROVOKES DRINKING HABITS. 


It is sometimes asserted that a woman’s occupation has 
some relation to her drinking or non-drinking habits. Certain 
it is that a large proportion of cooks and general houseworkers 
drink to excess, particularly those who work in large boarding- 
houses. Women who work by the day doing cleaning, washing, 
and such similar work are also much given to the use of in- 
toxicants. A majority of this class of women are working to 
keep their little homes together and their children out of insti- 
tutions, or else they do a few days’ work a month to pay the 
rent and eke out their husband’s small wages. The matron at 
one of the New York day nurseries, which cares for the chil- 
dren of that class of women, says that the mothers are ire- 
quently under the influence of drink to such an extent when 
they call for the babies at night that the nurses are afraid to 
trust the little ones with them. 

However, it is doubtful whether the occupation in itself has 
anything to do with the matter, except in so far as the work 
is hard and exhausting and the hours of labor many. It has 
been said that the heat and tasting many highly-flavored foods 
and sauces provokes thirst in the case of cooks, but, on the 
other hand, such men as engineers and fireinen, who are con 
stantly exposed to heat and hard work, are not given to drink- 
ing, while on duty at least. It would be dangerous, and they 
would lose their jobs. The chief of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers points out in a recent report that drunken- 
ness among railroad men has decreased from twenty to one 
per cent. in the last twenty-two years. Neither are housewives 
in the country who do housework given to the use of stimu- 
lants. It might be nearer the truth to attribute the resort to 
intoxicants to their accessibility, the hardness of the work, the 
want of outside interests and innocent amusements, the lack of 
real religious feeling, and the almost animal plane on which 
such lives are kept. 

Actresses are notoriously given to drink, perhaps because 
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of the wandering, Bohemian character of the occupation and 
the lack of home restraints. Actress is a very convenient term, 
however, and it would be hardly fair to credit to the profes- 
sion all the women who give their occupation as ‘‘on the 
stage” to the police court statistician. Cases of intoxication 
are not unheard-of among saleswomen. A visitor to a cigar- 
shop or a tailor-shop in one of the larger towns is quite likely 
to meet a boy with half a dozen pails strung on a broom-stick. 
These pails are sent out every two or three hours to be filled 
with beer at the nearest saloon, and the women as well as the 
men drink steadily all day long. So it can hardly be said that 
excessive drinking is characteristic of any particular trade. 
WAYS TO DRUNKENNESS. 

Beer and whisky are the staple intoxicants of women of the 
working-class. The middle-class woman—that is, the woman 
whose husband or father provides her with a fairly comfortable 
home—usually starts with something less aggressively intoxicat- 
ing. It may be beef, iron and wine, used as a tonic, or, possi- 
bly, as a matinee girl she fills her bonbonniére with the brandy- 
drops and absinthe candies sold so freely in the up-to-date 
candy-shops. Or, it may be that she takes paregoric or pep- 
permint frequently when she doesn’t feel well, and Jamaica 
ginger at the slightest excuse. All these have helped many 
women to acquire an insatiable appetite for intoxicants. Of 
late years the soda-water fountains, which were thought to be 
diminishing the consumption of intoxicants, have added a num- 
ber of tipples much indulged in by women. The great depart- 
ment stores have opened wine and liquor departments which 
make it easy and respectable for women to get all the drink 
they want. Grocers, too, in the larger towns, have of late 
added liquor departments, which indicates the extent of the 
growth of “at-home” drinking and the quantity of liquors pur- 
chased by women. The frequent taking of headache powders 
is another way in which middle-class women develop the most 
awful form of drunkenness, making themselves slaves to mor- 
phine or opium. They do not take sufficient exercise in the 
open air, and when the inevitable headache comes on they re- 
sort to some patent headache powder for relief. The basis of 
most of these powders is morphine or opium, and gradually 
the victim takes them to relieve any little pain. It is only a 
question of a very short period until the victim feels that she 
is in pain if she has not had her powders. 
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Among fashionable women the fatigue from keeping up 
with the multifarious engagements of the society woman is 
chiefly responsible for the craving for stimulants. The custom 
in fashionable society of drinking wine outside of one’s meals, 
and wines and champagnes at dinners and banquets, and 
punches at receptions and teas, places stimulants easily at 
hand for the woman who feels the craving. 

Occasionally a fashionable woman is found who is a slave 
to cologne; she drinks cologne or any sort of toilet water for 
the stimulus of the alcohol which is the basis of all such liquids. 


INFLUENCE OF CUSTOM AND HEREDITY. 


In all these cases the element of heredity probably plays a 
more or less important part. Many of the victims of the drink 
habit no doubt have inherited weaknesses from ancestors who 
drank too much. They ought never to have tasted a drop of 
liquor, but the accessibility of the intoxicant and the custom 
of social drinking have proved too much for them. 

Custom seems to be the great factor in the development of 
the habit among all sorts of women. It is the custom to offer 
intoxicants to one’s guests everywhere in the larger cities; 
consequently there is much drinking. Women and men alike 
fall victims, or come out of the ordeal unscathed according to 
the extent to which they modify the custom and their own 
strength. In the country villages social drinking is not the 
custom outside the saloon, and drunkenness among women here 
is almost unheard of. 

Among the very poor custom is one of the first causes: 
the custom of offering drink to one’s friends at home, the 
custom of drinking at parties and dances, the custom of drink- 
ing at meals. Next to custom, or perhaps the custom is a 
result of this cause, is the smallness of income which, combined 
with ignorance, makes it impossible for the very poor to buy 
wholesome food. Ignorance of the best methods of cooking 
makes the food still more unattractive, and beer is resorted 
to as a more palatable substitute. Then there is a current 
superstition that beer is good for you; it will make you strong 
and healthy. On that principle it is fed to babies and little 
children. In one case that came under my observation a little 
girl, three years old, was given beer every day because she 
cried for it when she saw her parents drinking it, although 
the doctor had warned the mother that her child had a dis- 
ease of the kidneys. All her other children had died of the 
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same trouble, but the mother was sure beer would not hurt 
any one, and that it was good for the little girlk The want 
of rational amusement, of anything to take them out of them- 
selves, the animal level of their lives, are other reasons for 
drinking to excess among very poor women, and in turn these 
are to some extent due to want of sufficient income to pay 
for amusements and comfortable homes, though want of 
knowledge of how to make the most of opportunities or means 
at hand plays a large part. 

Next to custom among the moderately well-to-do, the causes 
seem to be a complete lack of any feeling of responsibility to 
society, a want of sufficient healthful and absorbing occupation, 
and, to a certain extent, ignorance of the needs of the body 
and mind. 

Among the rich the causes are much the same. The lack 
of a high ideal of life and the feeling of social responsibility ; 
in some degree the breaking down of the old beliefs and con- 
sequently of religious restraints; the fatigue resulting from a 
constant round of social activities. In other words, the basis 
of the drink problem among the well-to-do lies in a physical 
need for a stimulant due to unhealthy ways of living, com- 
bined with the accessibility of intoxicating drugs and liquors, 
and the dissatisfied, though perhaps unrecognized, longing for 
a fuller life which must be always present with those who 
have no strong purpose in life or strong religious feeling. 


REMOVE THE CAUSES. 


The only real remedy for an evil lies in the removal of its 
causes. In the first place, it seems necessary to arouse a sense 
of social responsibility. Women are responsible not only for 
their individual lives, but for the effect which their lives have 
on the community. Women more than men are the makers of 
custom. If women were to have their sense of responsibility 
so developed that they would believe it to be the duty of the 
strong never to put temptation in the way of the weak, they 
could easily revolutionize the custom of social drinking. 
Fashions are followed in layers, and once social drinking were 
unfashionable among the fashionable it would gradually grow 
obsolete in the under strata. 

What is needed most just now is right thinking on the sub- 
ject, less intolerance, more investigation and common-sense re- 
cognition of the facts. The maudlin sentiment over the re- 
formed drunkard needs to be replaced by the serious con- 
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sideration of the physical as well as the mental and moral as- 
pects of the trouble. Rejoicing over a cured drunkard ought to 
be very much of the same character as that indulged in over a 
cured consumptive. It is now generally conceded that after a 
certain stage in the use of stimulants has been reached, medi- 
cal treatment is a necessity. The irresistible desire for stimu- 
lants becomes a disease, or at least a symptom of disease. The 
W. C. T. U. might profitably leave off some of its less useful 
departments and establish sanitariums where those who wish to 
reform, and have no money to pay the high prices of the 
private sanitarium, may secure the needed medical treatment. It 
is a question whether some of the morbid teaching about alcohol 
introduced into the schools is productive of the good aimed at. 
A bright little fellow, son of a college professor, is reported to 
have come home quite filled with the idea that alcohol would 
do all sorts of interesting things to his kidneys and liver, and 
he was quite determined to prove it by trying the experiment 
on-himself! Instead of teaching the children things of which it 
might be better to keep them in ignorance until they have 
grown to years of discretion, the end desired would probably 
be reached much sooner if the temperance societies would 
devote more attention to the investigation of the social and 
economic sides of the problem. Still, the argument taken from 
the physical effects of alcohol may be powerfully used. While 
keeping Temperance on the proper basis, they might also 
profitably use their influence to make cooking and housekeep- 
ing mandatory studies in the public schools. The longest way 
round is often the shortest way home, and organizations like 
the Household Economic Association will materially assist in 
the elimination of drunkenness. 

An economic philosopher discoursing on the subject says: 
“We have only just begun to realize what a change of diet, or 
a change in the standard of living, may mean to a people. 
To make lemons, bananas, oranges, and similar fruits cheap 
enough to be within reach of the poorest housekeeper, and to 
improve canning processes so that fruit and vegetables may be 
had all the year around by the poorest, or to increase their in- 
come so they may purchase these things, will revolutionize 
the mental and moral as well as the physical character of a 
nation. It is likely that reform of the drinking habit will be 
brought about not so much by agitation or religious enthusiasm as 
by changes in diet and habits of eating.” The housekeepers of 
the land in the last analysis are always the most important factor. 
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MARKHAM: A MISCHIEVOUS PESSIMIST. 


BY REV. GEORGE McDERMOT, C.S,P. 





» R. EDWIN MARKHAM * has thought fit to give 
) a poetical interpretation of a picture by Millet. 
In the picture a French agricultural laborer is 
represented pausing for awhile at his work, his 
hands resting upon the hoe with which he had 
been breaking the clods until a moment past. 


The face 


is 


purposeless as it seems to us—or, as Mr. Markham puts it, is 


that of 


“A thing that grieves not and that never hopes.” 


Altogether a heavy, dull face indeed, but by no means the em- 
bruted one on which Mr. Markham has woven his rhapsody 
against society personified in the 

as Masters, lords, and rulers of all lands.” 


With a print of the picture 


before us we look to judge how 


Mr. Markham endeavors to tell in song the thought embodied 


*“ THE MAN WITH THE HOE.” 
(Written after seeing Millet’s world-famous 
painting.) 


‘*God made man in His own image, 
in the image of God made He him.” 
— Genesis, 
Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 
The emptiness of ages in his face, 
And on his back the burden of the world. 
Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 
A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox ? 
Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw ? 
Whose was the hand that slanted back this 
brow ? 
Whose breath blew out the light within this 
brain ? 


Is this the thing the Lord God made and gave 

To have dominion over sea and land ; 

To trace the stars and search the heavens for 
power ; 

To feel the passion of Eternity ? 

Is this the Dream He dreamed who shaped the 


suns 
And pillared the blue firmament with light ? 
Down all the stretch of Hell to its last gulf 
There is no shape more terrible than this— 
More tongued with censure of the world’s 
blind greed— 
More filled with signs and portents for the 
‘soul— 
More fraught with menace to the universe. 


What gulfs between him and the seraphim ! 

Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 

Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades ? 

What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 

The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose ? 

Through this dread shape the suffering ages 
look ; 

Time’s tragedy is in that aching stoop ; 

Through this dread shape humanity betrayed, 

Plundered, profaned, and disinherited, 

Cries protest to the Judges of the World, 

A protest that is also prophecy. 


O masters, lords, and rulers in all lands, 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous thing distorted and soul- 
quenched ? 

How will you ever straighten up this shape ; 

Touch it again with immortality ; 

Give back the upward looking and the light; 

Rebuild in it the music and the dream ; 

Make right the immemorial infamies, 

Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes ? 


O masters, lords, and rulers in all lands, 
How will the Future reckon with this Man ? 
How answer his brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the 
world ? . 
How will it be with kingdoms and with kings— 
With those who shaped him to the thing he is— 
When this dumb Terror shall reply to God 
After the silence of the centuries ? 


Oakland, Cal, EDWIN MARKHAM. 
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in the painting,—the story of the life of that peasant resting, as 
we see him, his lips parted, or rather the mouth slightly opened 
as any one’s might be in an idle revery, though the painter may 
have intended the outward facial curve and the loose jaws to 
indicate not much more than animal intelligence, and that such 
a type might be found here and there in remote places, the 
type of one 


“Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox,” 


at the peasant appears in Mr. Markham’s reading. But he pro- 
mises to tell the mean- 
ing of that figure in 
the picture, that heavy, 
loutish-looking man 
shaped by the unalter- 
ed daily toil into a sort 
of man-brute, doing ap- 




















‘*The mysteries of budding flow- 
ers, of growing fields, 
Confiding nature has revealed 

to him.” 


pointed work ; he is to 
give the story that lies 
under the hulking 
frame, to write the tran- “ Of all that frightful frenzy innocent.” 
script of the passions 
and the needs of that existence. This is what we wish to learn 
from Mr. Markham, who is generous in promises. He is disap- 
pointing; the oracle does not unlock the secret lying in the 
dull brain and moving the currents of that creature’s heart, but 
we have much loud talk instead, and are bewildered by the 
war trumpets. If economic laws raged as other forces can, 
this fury might be fairly matched; but that is not their way. 
They work calmly, seek their ends, as it were, without much 
fuss, though no doubt their moral effects may be immensely 
modified as society realizes its obligations. 
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It does not appear that Mr. Markham’s object is to help society. 
He discovers, through the picture, that a terrible tragedy is 
going on in the midst of it, the greatest of all we read of, 
greater than wars or the blotting out of subject races; namely, 
the veiling of the light of reason in countless souls tied to the 
wheel of labor. We cannot give him credit for raising the 
veil of an awful mystery. It is true that the putting out of the 
mind’s light and the transmission of such rayless minds so as to 
constitute the vast majority of mankind in all the past and all 
the centuries yet unborn would be an awful tragedy, nay, more 
than the word tragedy can express. It would be an evil 
measureless and incomprehensible, arraigning the providence 
which has made society the instrument by which man is to 
work out his life here in preparation for his destiny hereafter. 
But there is no such effect as this on the masses of mankind. 
The decree which condemns man to labor is the title-deed of 
his dignity; but the very statement of Mr. Markham’s con- 
ception of the problem exposes it. 

- Troubles there have been no doubt, as there are. We can 
well conceive that in the cycles of the long forgotten past pro- 
blems were agitated like those which cause anxiety to-day. 
There is no period of authentic history in which religious and 
economic questions had not sent the fever of passionate 
thoughts into finely touched spirits, no time at which some 
such spirits had not drooped when thinking of the strong forces 
to be overcome. But we deny the riddle of life is insoluble, 
just as common sense must reject the amorphous fantasy of 
horror which finds utterance in the lines of Mr. Markham. The 
“ philosophy ” contained in them—as critics call his suggestions 
of despair—any more than the hollow roarings of his voice, could 
not have been derived from any work by Millet. The picture 
in question as it stands may recall the exaggeration of La 
Bruyére ; no one says so, yet it is likely; but it could mean, 
in taking that remarkable characterization, nothing more than 
an isolated product of narrow and severe economic conditions. 
The average field life the world over is not only not degrading 
but it possesses, from the very nature of the environment in 
which it is cast, influences that are elevating and refining. The 
paganism of modern American life, of which Mr. Markham is 
the oracle, often thinks that when one puts aside the laundered 
shirt and the creased trowsers he puts aside refinement, intel- 
ligence, and all delicacy of sentiment. It thinks that the laborer 
with hardened hands and heavy boots is the professed enemy 
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of civilization and the established order of things. Beneath the 
homespuns of the farm laborer is found the man who of all 
men is most content, and when the whirlwinds of revolution 
come, if come they will, he will still continue to lean on his hoe 
in placid complacency— 




































“Far from rebellion’s shout in cities’ streets, 
Far from the smoke of burning palaces, 
Far from the bloody heads held high on pikes, 
His hand unsullied with a brother’s blood— 
Of all that frightful frenzy innocent. 
The sun shall spread its sheen of golden light 
Across his waving fields, birds sing their songs, 
And gentle zephyrs touch their harp-like chords 
Of harmony amid the ripening grain.” . 





The peasant is oftener than not the very backbone of a na: 
tion’s strength, and when great and lofty sentiments have 
stirred the nation’s heart the agricultural population have been 
the first to feel their promptings and have been the last to re- 
linquish the struggle for their attainment. Great movements for 
civil and religious freedom, the struggle for a people’s rights, 
as well as for a country’s liberties, have begun oftener than 
not with the country folks, because their heart is close to the 
great heart of nature and is attuned to noble and lofty senti- 
ments. When there is added to this rectitude of heart an abid- 
ing sense of religion, the peasant becomes the most perfected 
type of an enduring civilization. He is honest, is respectful of 
his neighbor’s goods and rights, is sympathetic with him in 
need, is not grasping, nor is he avaricious, but is the embodi- 
ment of the golden rule whereby he does to others as he 
would be done by, and does it first, and though bowed by toil, 
misshapen, and misformed, his life is one of simplicity and con- 
tent, and he goes down to his grave at peace with man and with 
God. 





‘““The mysteries of winds, of storm clouds massed, 
Of budding flowers, of growing fields, all these 
Confiding nature has disclosed to him. 

All these he understands, and knowing them, 
Is drawn in close communion with his God.” 





It is only fair to Millet to interpret the phenomenon of 
the lowest form of French agricultural life by the picture of 
the “ Angelus,” in which one sees, as in a kind of ecstasy, lines 
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like rays of grace connecting the peasants in the fields with the 
light of a life beyond the grave, the thought of which ennobles 
labor by making it the passport to that higher life wherein in- 
equalities shall be redressed, the only thought to solve the 
problems of the hour. Consequently we put away the soulless 
creature of Mr. Markham, who from his brute mind must some 
time or other see that “ whirlwinds of rebellion” shall win for 
him a soul, shall “straighten up his back,’”’ and give beauty to 
the shape than which at present “hell to its lowest gulf con- 
tains nothing more terrible.” 

Considering this work from a literary point of view, we say 
it consists of forty-nine unrhymed lines rigorously limited to 
ten syllables. It is, then, cast in the mould known as English 
heroic metre, the same as that of the Paradise Lost, but we 
miss the melodious thunder of the latter. Mr. Markham’s 
piece is an invective for the passion of which he goes to visi- 
ble and invisible worlds. Against the ‘masters, lords, and 
rulers in all lands” he summons spirits from heaven, from the 
air, the earth, “the vasty deep.” He goes down to hell, and 
though we do not regret his return, we must say it would be 
more in accordance with the law of the place if he had remained 
there. But the allies from visible and invisible realms refuse 
to obey his conjuring; his spirits, if they come, are words dying 
with the breath that made them. 

How this production could have roused so much excitement 
is to be explained by its dishonest appeal to the discontent 
seething in the minds of certain sections among the working 
classes. Anything more mischievous than the dressing up in 
the stolid face and shapeless figure of a French laborer, ab- 
normally degraded, the needs and aspirations of American 
workingmen, can hardly be conccived. This is what the 
tyranny of their masters will make their children and their 
children’s children—hideous shapes with a brute’s blind life 
within the brain. This is the purpose to which the picture is 
put—to shroud in a shape like that portrayed in Mr. Mark- 
ham’s reproduction of Millet the future hopes of American 
fathers. We lay no stress on the misrepresentation of the 
figure’s gaze; and yet even in this there is unfairness in the 
rendering: as though a human shape without the human light 
in open eyes—a sort of death in life, matched with the half- 
open mouth,—altogether the picture of a man with intelligence 
not above the brutes, stood for the laboring man. This is 
hardly fair; it is, in plain truth, a subtle and wicked libel on 
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the skilled and unskilled workmen who at the late presidential 
election proved that they stand foremost in political education 


of all peoples. 


We are certain this piece would have fallen 


still-born were it not for a brazen system of advertisement 


without parallel. 


All that Macaulay lashed in the advertising 


of the poet Montgomery was the self-effacement of modest genius 


when compared 
with the push- 
ing into public 
notice of the 
tirade which 
Mr. Markham 
has flung upon 
this age as his 
poetic testi- 
mony against 
its crime to- 














‘*Is drawn in close communion with his God ” 


which the ages are to be immolated with 


















‘*The sun shall spread its 
sheen of golden light 
Across his waving fields.” 





wards man, its cul- 
minating blasphemy 
of human nature by 
which the crimes of 
every former age are 
crowned in its con- 
firming cruelty and 
greed. Taking the 
picture as his altar 
and his god, before 
the ‘‘ masters, lords, 


and rulers in all lands,” the rhapsody begins: 


“Bowed by the weight of centuries, he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 
The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world.” 


As a matter of fact the figure in the painting does not gaze 
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upon the ground; moreover, to gaze signifies an act of the 
will manifested by the bending of the eyes on some object, or 
if on no visible object, on some object in the fancy. Gazing 
on vacancy does not at all imply that a person is devoid of 
intelligence, but the sight is, as it were, turned within and ex. 
ternal objects are as though they were not. At the start we 
have an incorrect description of the painter’s manner of re- 
vealing himself, and therefore of the thought to be revealed. 
The embodiment of the thought is misrepresented in order to 
give a wrong meaning to the thought. The picture before Mr. 
Markham is not Millet’s, but his own conception of an incar- 
nate woe and degradation; and this is the signal for his attack 
on society under the names of masters, lords, and rulers. If 
the laborer in the picture gazed upon the ground, we are at a 
loss to discover how “the emptiness of ages” could be seen 
in his face. But whether or not the ages may bear empti- 
ness in their urns is a question for grammarians to discuss. 
But putting aside the abuse of words, the absurdity of the 
ages employing all their power to write nothing on a face, to 
carve an invisibility upon it, is something striking. We 
have always understood that the ages carry experience 
with them, that their hands are laden with the knowledge of 
the past, and this they offer to the present. We had a notion 
that the hours which are their ministers were fabled to go 
before them one by one, until that momentous hour shall rise 
which leads in an epoch charged with forces mightier than our 
author’s “swing of Pleiades,” or his “ whirlwinds of rebellion.” 

We are sorry one critic spoke of Mr. Markham’s philosophy 
as “the veriest twaddle”; it is not so much this as an appeal 
to the most powerful passions of unreasoning men, an appeal 
without honesty because it is pretended that the source of it is 
a great painter’s embodiment of the tragedy of life, the testi- 
mony of Christian art to the failure of Christianity. Nor is 
there anything great in this view of life in relation to the 
moral order of the world, in relation to society as the scheme 
for accomplishing the work of preparing man for his true 
destiny, any more than there is genius in the laborer with his 
pickaxe who destroys the finest work of the architect. It is 
not the true measure of this piece to call it, as another critic 
does, “drivelling nonsense”; it is mischievous nonsense, ex- 
pressed with an emphasis which resembles passion and a bravery 
of words which looks like the clothing of poetic thought. This 
seems to have taken captive a critic who indulges in language 
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worthy of the theme, 
a critic to whom Mr. 
Markham is “a new 
voice, deep-toned, so- 
norous, singing grand- 
ly,” whose work is “a 
piece of virile verse, 
one of the very few 
true poems. written 
by Californians.” One 
writer, who character- 


ene me 


ro 


Ay 








izes the teaching as 
silly,” is pleased to 
recognize Mr. Mark- 
ham’s splendid endow- 
ments. On the sur- 
face this would be 
criticism which would 
strike one as judici- 
ous, but then the docu- 
ment is before us and 
we fail to see evidence 
of the qualities which ‘‘ Far from rebellion’s shout in cities’ streets.” 
show the poet. Dis- 
jointed ideas, crashing words, unmeasured invective, and con- 
fusion of mind may exhibit the tumults of a soul, but that 
tumultuousness of imagery and rush of passion which may be 
found at times in poetry are never without the control of the 
creative power which marshals while it launches its thoughts 
upon the world. 

No man was so severely taken to task as Shelley for his 
social and political opinions; every one recognized his ability, 
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while censuring his principles as subversive of religion and 
public order. With regard to Mr. Markham, it seems there is 
a war about him in which the critics differ in their estimate of 
his talents as much as of his doctrines. We mention Shelley 
not because there can be the slightest literary comparison be- 
tween him and Mr. Markham, but because he serves to illus- 
trate what we said above of the difference between the storms 
raised by genius—the wild elemental play or the whirlwinds of 
passion it evokes, and the tumults of words, the stage thunder 
coming from a confused mind, which has vainly tried to 
articulate the emotions it has conjured up. The note of despair 
is an easy one to strike, but real singers, even those most 
affected by the tangle of moral problems, have allowed a gleam 
of hope to shine upon the waves. No light falls on the confu- 
sion in which Mr. Markham rests, or rather swaddles himself 
as though in the old clothes of a patchwork Carlyle. Shelley 
made an issue with all the social forms of his time, yet he led 
oppressed humanity along the way of deliverance by the might 
of ideas, instead of conjuring up a host of monsters, soulless 
brutes with loose-hung jaws, “ more terrible” than the most hide- 
ous of the shapes of hell, who rise up in some hour of madness 
and strength to do what ?—to take revenge on “masters, lords, 
and rulers.” The bathos of this conclusion demonstrates the 
utter poverty of Mr. Markham’s mind. He was drawn to attack 
something concrete, as it were, by turning the abstract ideas of 
law, power, and wealth into three offenders—masters, lords, 
and rulers. This expedient reminds one of the poetry of a 
placard or advertisement sheet; for, so far as he has any 
meaning at all in his dithyrambics, masters, lords, and rulers 
are different names for the same idea—authority, which he sees 
in its concomitants of wealth, power, and law, and in which alone 
he is able to see it. There are abuses, as we have said already, 
of those elements or incidents of social order, but Shelley in 
his most characteristic work, Prometheus Unbound, has a re- 
deemer; and the history of man has shown that leaders have 
risen in every age to point the path of deliverance. Does Mr. 
Markham think that his 


‘‘—monstrous thing, distorted and soul-quenched,” 
could unaided work his way upward to the plane where duty 


rules life? It is this sentiment which guides man in all his rela- 
tions and sustains him in his troubles. Then what is his teach- 
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ing? Even the “ whirlwinds of rebellion” are inconceivable pro- 
ducts of a soulless thing. His work is a confusion in which he 
seems to have involved critics from whom better things might be 
expected. In other words, he is not only confused himself, but 
he is the cause of confusion in others. The president of Stan- 
ford University, in his palezozoic mood, recognizes in Mr. 
Markham’s creation his old acquaintance, primitive man. The 
“slant brow” is an unmistakable token of the presence of that 
ancestor. In the evolutionary mood the president finds that 
feature the mark of the French peasant; so we are to conclude 
that the shrewdest people in the world—within the area of their 
experiences—-have not advanced one step from the time the 
facial curve showed man’s brotherhood with the ox. The poet 
Landor, on the other hand, makes the “slant brow” the fea- 
ture by which George III. is identified in hell, yet he had a 
hundred potentates among his ancestors. 

If we are to believe Tennyson, the “foolish face” is the 
mark of descent from a long line of “ masters, lords, and rulers” 
—to employ our author’s words—but if there be a suspicion of 
meaning in the line 


“The emptiness of ages in his face,” 


it must be this very “foolish face” telling of the dulness of 
minds without responsibility, without that sense of duty which 
is inseparable from existence the moment we are in contact 
with our fellow-men. 

Analyzing the words and clauses a little more closely, we 
find the difference between this effusion and true poetry. Mr. 
Markham laments his hero’s indifference to “the long reaches 
of the peaks of song.” This is not a cause for sorrow, in our 
opinion, for peaks must be taken in connection with the scenes 
in which they stand, and therefore they are without long 
reaches, and the indifference is to a thing that does not exist. 
We know that song gains heights above all peaks, heights ris- 
ing into the infinites of space in which, like flakes of snow, the 
white stars hang; we know of this, but we know nothing of 
its “unpeaklike” peaks; nor can we sympathize with this 
Hoeman’s heedlessness of “the rift of dawn.’”’ The dawn has 
not a rift, nor is it a rift itself, either in the azure or the cloud, 
or in anything belonging to the “ brave o’er-hanging firmament,” 
as Hamlet would say; but we read that it “ mantles in the skies,” 
that it is “dappled in the east,” it “rises,” “it opens the 
golden doors for the Sun”; and many other things which dawn 
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does we follow with delight because the descriptions are true. 
Finally, whether we view Mr. Markhams poetry or his despair, 
we have from him nothing but words. Discontent, anger, scorn, 
hate have a ready utterance, the dialect is rich from Billings- 
gate to the sonorous roll of the English heroic lines; but 
in vain we search for an idea which reflects one truth of 
the past or the future of mankind, its difficulties or ultimate 
hopes. 

The true and beautiful in poetry call for the exercise of the 
highest gifts. There is nothing true here, the philosophy a 
sham ; nothing beautiful because a bedlam rout of words. The 
sweet reasonableness which serves as a lamp to the imagination 
is a divine touch not given to all—it certainly is not given to 
those who rush in where angels fear to tread—but by the want 
of it we detect the glare of showy words, the false colors of 
earth and sky, the noise of brazen instruments, the clamors of 
the mob; and distinguish all and each from the words that are 
music, that are full of light, that are instinct with life, that are 
the pulsings of great thoughts, that are the mirrors of the 
earth and sky, the echoes of the wind and sea. Tried by this 
standard, Mr. Markham is not a poet; tried by the judgment 
of almost all his critics, he does not possess one scintilla of so- 
cial philosophy; tried by the rules of rhetoric, he does not even 
write good English. 


Beer Sine 
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THE question of the religion of Shakspere has 
been pretty well threshed out, and we are about as 
near the definite conclusion as we shall ever get. 
There is something to be said on one side as well 
as on the other, and we find the best Shaksperian 
scholars agreeing to disagree. In Mr. Sydney Lee’s recently 
published Life of William Shakspeare the biographer says em- 
phatically that Shakspere was a Protestant, but Father Sebas- 
tian Bowden of the Oratory, in a dignified volume* of four 
hundred pages, in which he closely follows the elaborate and 
exhaustive studies of the late Mr. Richard Simpson, M.A., 
makes a very good case for Shakspere’s Catholicity. This much 
is certain, that had Shakspere been a Catholic he would have 
been obliged to conceal it very carefully from the public. The 
Catholic religion was proscribed during the Elizabethan period, 
and any one professing it openly not only acquired no pro- 
minence but lost place, position, wealth, prestige, and very often 
his head. A second thing is certain, that if he were not a 
Catholic, he would have had a very choice opportunity in his 
plays to chime in with the popular clamor against the monks and 
nuns as well as against the practices of the Catholic Church. If 
there is anything that differentiates the plays of Shakspere, apart 
from their genius, from the ordinary run of plays of the day, it 
is the very absence of this fling at the church. He might have 
made splendid capital out of the many plots which he derived 
from continental sources by holding up to popular ridicule the 
cardinals and bishops of the times, but he has carefully ex- 
punged all this satire from his derived plays. The fact that he 
was buried in the chancel of a Protestant church loses all point 
when we remember that Trinity, Stratford, was really a Catholic 
church, and through the parish foundations that still perpetuated 
themselves William Shakspere was entitled to sepulture in the 
chancel, Father Bowden edits and arranges all the vast amount 








































*The Religion of Shakespeare. Chiefly from the writings of the late Richard Simpson, 
M.A. By Henry Sebastian Bowden of the Oratory. London: Burns & Oates; New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Brothers 
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of material which has been placed at his hand by Richard 
Simpson, and for completeness and research the book, as near 
as may be, says the final word on the much mooted question 
of Shakspere’s religion. 


Since the publication of the Life of Cardinal Wiseman by 
Wilfrid Ward the opinion is. rapidly becoming a settled one 
with the students of those times that the way in which the 
restoration of the hierarchy was announced in England did not 
a little to set back the tide of conversions tending towards 
the church through the Oxford Movement. Whether this re- 
vulsion would not have occurred anyhow, as all these popular 
movements have their ebb and flow, and whether had the 
hierarchy not been established the work of conversions could 
have been taken up again with such energy, are matters of not 
a little question. However, with scarcely less energy than that 
which pervaded the movement in Newman’s time is the work 
being carried on by the present incumbent of the See of 
Westminster, as well as the clerical and lay forces of the realm. 
In France, in the United States, in Australia, in Germany, 
there are keen-eyed watchers of the struggles between the re- 
viving church and the forces of an expiring Protestantism, and 
not a few in these many countries are gaining courage for their 
own battles by the successes of the brethren in England. Paul 
Thureau-Dangin, of the French Academy, has written in French 
a comprehensive review* of the situation, in which he care- 
fully estimates at their real value the many forces that were 
combined to bring about the results. 


A compilation from Spanish novelists t by which the scenery, 
the appearance of the towns, the manners and customs of the 
people, their religion and their politics, are offered to the reader 
as might be extracts from the diaries of travellers, is just now 
full of interest. The idea is not altogether new; the pamphlets, 
the broad-sheets, the lampoons, and the plays of all kinds were 
employed by Lord Macaulay when writing his history to supply 
the local coloring which gives to his pictures of the condition 
and costume of England and Ireland in the seventeenth century 
their vivid character. We think he could have trusted to his 
own imagination for many of the effects. 

* Za Renaissance Catholique en Angleterre au X7Xe Siecle. Premiére Partie. Newman 
et le Mouvement d’Oxford. Par Paul Thureau-Dangin de l’'Académie Francaise. Plon, 


Nourrit et Cie, Rue Garanciére 10, Paris. 
+Contemporary Spain. By Mary Wright Plummer. New York and London: Truslove, 


Hanson & Co. 
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Miss Plummer in her selections has evinced remarkable im- 
partiality when we learn her object was to throw light on the 
present religious, political, and social condition of Spain. The 
severest invectives against the belief of the people, their honesty, 
their courage, their morality in any way, may come in as a 
happy choice, albeit the speaker might have intended to re- 
present only his own discontents. It would hardly be fair to 
rely upon the speeches of Satan in the Paradise Lost for 
Milton’s opinion as to the justice of his rebellion against 
“heaven’s mighty King.” The reader will agree with the fair 
editor in admiring the ability of the writers from whom she has 
drawn her materials. The crowded amphitheatre where the 
people sit to witness a bull-fight is admirably described by 
Benito Perez Galddés, and whether it be our fancy or not, we 
contrast it with the descriptions given by writers who were 
never in one, while the expectation and excitement were surg- 
ing upwards as the spectacle drew to its close. 

The bustle of the Congress of Deputies, the stir and agita- 
tion reigning in the committee room, are familiar to us all in 
other legislative and administrative bodies. This we think good: 
“A host of laborers, in high hats, were going and coming, en- 
tering and bowing, elbowing each other; their faces bore the 


imprint of the deep cares that agitated them.” ‘Some were 
sitting in front of desks and feverishly writing letters and more 
letters.” ‘Others would cluster around the entrance and anxi- 


ously wait for some minister to pass” to press upon him the im- 
portance of some family interest. The place occupied by cara- 
mels in Spanish politics and in the relations of representatives 
of the people to members of the fourth estate has its value. 

This is an extract from much that is objectionable in the 
last degree in the extracts marshalled under the heading 
“Religion”: “Spanish priests . . . when they are really 
good men are the most priestly priests in Christendom, true 
ministers of God, pious, affable, without affectation, and full of 
sound and healthy wisdom.” 

The very vivid and at the same time calmly sensuous draw- 
ing of the landscape round Madrid is finer than anything we 
have read since we looked at Mr. Stoddard’s Voyage under the 
Crescent. It is “Lion Roach” from which most of the cita- 
tions given above are taken. There is a touch of Cervantes in 
this: “A certain boarding-house, where the Evil One tempted 
me to take up my abode.” We think it is Cervantes who says 
the highwaymen of his time had given up their old life and 
taken to the business of inn-keepers; and we remember Swift’s 
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marvellous mode of accounting for the appointments to the 
bench of bishops in Ireland at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Well, any one who says a thing which brings sunshine 
to the dulled brain is a benefactor; and so we part with the 
selections made by Miss Plummer in a better temper than we 
thought we should, judging from those we came upon at first. 


Most readers of Catholic literature are more or less well ac- 
quainted with the stories of Lady Georgiana Fullerton, nor is 
the esteem in which she is held as a writer confined to Catho- 
lic circles. In this, as well as in more strictly and peculiarly 
religious ways, she had the privilege of being of service to the 
truth; it is mentioned in this volume, as an instance of this 
usefulness, that it was to her story J/rs. Gerald's Niece that the 
Marquis of Ripon attributed the final conviction which led him 
to join the church. 

Some time after the death of Lady Georgiana a memoir 
of her life was written by the late Mrs. Craven, and was 
translated into English by Father Coleridge. This memoir 
dwells chiefly upon her exterior life, writings, and good works. 
Her friends have been so impressed by the holiness of her life 
that they propose to bring before the Holy See an account of 
her holy example and rare virtues with a view to her canoniza- 
tion. The present work* is written in furtherance of this de- 
sign. Nearly half of the book (which was written and printed 
in Rome) is devoted to a sketch of her inner life by an inti- 
mate friend, who remains anonymous. The larger part consists 
of notes made during Retreats and extracts from a Diary kept 
for many years, which were meant exclusively for her own use, 
to be seen by no other eye. 

The object in view explains the form of the present publi- 
cation. It is not attractive as a literary work; in fact, it can 
hardly be said to be a literary work at all. It is, in fact, a 
statement written for the purpose of being laid before the 
judges of the ecclesiastical tribunals, in order to open the in- 
quiry into the heroic character of the virtues of Lady Georgi- 
ana Fullerton. It proceeds, therefore, upon the lines of those 
Lives of the Saints which modern taste universally condemns. 
Actions showing the faith, the hope, charity, humility, and 
other virtues are given, together with the impression produced 
upon her friends by her conduct. The result is a most edify- 
ing record, but not one to entertain the seeker for amusement. 


* The Inner Life of Lady Georgiana Fullerton, with Notes of Retreat and Diary. Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates, limited ; New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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It is not for us in any way whatsoever to anticipate the judgment 
of the church. Two characteristics, however, stand out promi- 
nently in the life so recently ended which may, in God’s provi- 
dence, be destined to lead to the bestowal of the highest 
honors of the church. 

The state of poverty of large numbers rests like a_ night- 
mare on the minds of all who can think or feel. What remedy 
is there? or is there none? The present writer feels convinced 
that socialism in any form, and in fact all legal measures, are 
but palliatives at the very best, and that either there is no 
remedy or that the remedy must be found in a far greater prac- 
tical realization of the principles of the Gospel by each and every 
one of the faithful. This has been clearly and forcibly set forth 
in an article in a recent number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGa- 
ZINE by Dr. Nicholas Bjerring ; and is, in fact, the thesis of Catho- 
lic philosophy. Of the Catholic method and remedy Lady Geor- 
giana was a type and example. It is not indeed to be expected 
that every one will go to the length she went ; for, although living 
in the world and in society, she took a vow to practise evangeli- 
cal poverty as far as her condition of life and family duties per- 
mitted. She devoted herself to the service of the poor, visiting 
them, sweeping their rooms, making their beds; not merely 
herself bestowing her all upon them, but begging of others in 
order to be able to give more; and becoming if not the founder 
at least the inspirer of a community of women called the Poor 
Servants of the Mother of God, whose work is to live in the 
midst of the poorest. Now, all who have more than what suf- 
fices for the needs of each day may, in any degree they choose, 
emulate this example; and this, although an easy and a hum- 
ble and a non-pretentious method, will prove, we believe, in the 
extent and to the extent in which it is followed, an efficacious 
remedy, and the only efficacious remedy, for the eviis of which 
so many talk. 

The other point brought out by this life which may render 
her worthy of special veneration is the fact that although a 
lay woman she exercised a ministry for souls, and in fact proved 
a guide and instructor in truth, not merely by her writings but 
by her conversation. Under obedience to her director, Father 
Gallwey, she gave up her life of comparative retirement, in 
which she had occupied herself exclusively with her books and 
the poor, in order to carry on by means of social intercourse 
a social Apostolate, in which ultimately she proved singularly 
successful, 

We have said enough to indicate the character of the work. 
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It is not likely to afford amusement, nor will it be useful to 
the mere reader. To the student of spiritual things it will be 
of value as the record of a life of sanctity passed under modern 
conditions of life and under the most powerful influences of this 
materialistic age, the very centre and stronghold of their power. 


Father Madden,* the author of Disunton and Reunion, has 
given to the thinking public a cursory review of the world of 
scientific thought from the time when men of science first at- 
tempted to hew their way through the barriers of tradition and 
religious beliefs that had sanctified the tenderest relations of 
life, up to the present reaction from the barren infidelity of 
Agnosticism. 

This review is made in a clear-cut way and with a good 
grasp of his subject. Men are profoundly religious. The belief 
in the supernatural cannot be eradicated from their minds. 
We may invent hypotheses which more or less shut God out 
from an active participation in the affairs of the universe; we 
may refuse to believe in a miracle whereby God may intervene 
to protect those who look to him for succor; still, ‘as the 
plant daily looks to the sun and turns its leaves to get all of it 
it can, so the soul will place its God near at hand—nay, in its 
very heart. The “scientific method” which casts the doubt 
on anything that it does not certify to, is responsible for not 
a little of the scepticism that marks these times. The theory 
that makes God a Creator in the far-away time, and, as though 
fatigued with the act of creation then, has left everything to 
be evolved since from the first protoplasm, and is no longer 
actively participating in the affairs of this world, is responsible 
for a good deal of the decay of religion in these times. Un- 
doubtedly Agnostic and irreligious scientific men have been 
overboastful of their knowledge. They have been bumptious 
in their assertions. They have claimed too much for their 
hypotheses, and it is a question as to whether some theologians 
have not themselves yielded too much of the revealed truth, or 
at least have not pared and chipped away from the rock-ribbed 
teaching of the church, in deference to the dogmatism of science. 
But the mind of the people has returned to a wholesome con- 
dition. Science has failed to solve for them the riddle of human- 
ity. It has thrown away the key to the problem of evil, which 
alone can quiet the minds of the questioners, with the result 
that the world is threatened by dreadful unrest of the masses 


* The Reaction from Agnostic Science. By Rev. W. J. Madden, author of ‘ Disunion 
and Reunion.” St. Louis: Herder. 
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of the laboring poor, by the deplorable change in women’s view 
of maternity, by a loss of respect for the sacredness of the 
marriage bond, by a lack of honesty in public and private life, 
by a blurring of the idea of femininity in women. Little won- 
der, then, that the intellectual world desires to get away from 
the so-called “scientific method’ and back to their old religious 
mooring. 


Michael P. Seter, at the American College, Louvain, who 
writes in this current number an interesting account of the 
academic life in the university city, gives us in a neat form a 
treatise on the reasonableness of the fundamental teaching of 
Christianity.* His manual is comprehensive, and securely welds 
the links of the chain of logic that begins with the admission 
of the existence of God and reaches to the portals of the 
Catholic Church. 


Mr. J. Herbert Williams, whose first volumes were reviewed 
last month, has added a third, entitled The Church of the Reve- 
/ation.+ Mr. Williams’s work has been very favorably received 
on this side of the water. There are critics who are not very 
ready to lose themselves in admiration either for an author or 
for a book, yet who have considered Mr. Williams’s Protestant 
Belief as the very best review of the state of the religious mind 
in England to-day. They have made comparisons between Mr. 
Williams’s work and Newman’s, and have said that, while New- 
man reflected the religious mind of his day, still very many 
changes have taken place, and Mr. Williams is a better prophet 
of the new dispeusation. 


- 
oe 





I.—FATHER FOX AND THE UNIVERSITY DOCTORATE. ¢ 


The Dissertation written by Father Fox for the Doctorate 
in Theology, which was conferred upon him at the end of the 
last term of the Catholic University, after a very severe public 
examination, has been published in book form. This examina- 
tion he passed in such a way as to cover with glory and honor 
not only himself but the University, to which he was largely 
indebted for his success. He thereby greatly contributed 

* Are Catholics reasonable in their Belief? By Michael P. Seter, American College, 
Louvain. Louvain: Polleunis & Ceuterick, 30 Orphans Street ; New York : Benziger Bros. 
+ The Church of the Revelation. By J. Herbert Williams, M.A., late Demy of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. London: Catholic Truth Society. 

} Religion and Morality: their Nature and Mutual Relations historically and doctrinally 
considered, By the Rev. James J. Fox, S.T.L. New York: William H. Young & Co. 
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towards that spirit of larger and fuller hope for the future 
which pervaded the proceedings at the last commencement in a 
degree greater than ever before. The excellence of the disser- 
tation is on a Jevel with that of the examination. Our opinion 
of it is briefly expressed by saying that it is a piece of genu- 
ine and honest good work. It fills, we think, a place in English 
Catholic literature which there was great need of filling ; that is 
to say, a fuller, more profound, and more readable discussion than 
is found in the ordinary text-books of the universally accepted 
and fundamental principles of Catholic moral philosophy as 
contrasted with what we may call the philosophy of the world. 
Father Fox’s special topic is not the whole field of ethics, but 
particularly ancient and modern; the relation between religion 
and morality, and the refutation of the notion, now loudly 
calling for acceptance, that morality is possible, although reli- 
gion is impossible. Father Fox disclaims having made any 
new discoveries in ethics, or having discovered any original 
argument against the opponents of religion. He has, however, 
expounded in a new way the old truths. The historical side is 
more fully dealt with than anywhere else. Great fairness and 
clearness are shown in the exposition of the views of oppo- 
nents, and in his criticism of Kant, Mill, and Spencer. We 
doubt very much whether within equally short limits a more 
complete and judicious account can be found, one which does 
justice not only to the philosophy of the church but to the 
views of those who have supplanted her as the teachers of the 
present generation. What comes out triumphantly is the superi- 
ority in every respect of the philosophy which the church has 
made her own when compared with every other. The former, 
competently expounded, has only to be set side by side with 
the others for this superiority to be seen by all; and Father 
Fox has expounded it in so magisterial a manner as to deserve 
the bestowal upon himself of the doctorate optima cum laude. 
The general scope of the dissertation may be seen from the 
following extract, which also indicates Father Fox’s method of 
treating his subject. It is taken from the chapter on the Rela- 
tion of Ethics to Morals (pp. 156~9): 

“Whilst reason, by its nature and in virtue of its pre-emi- 
nence over the other faculties and activities, dictates a certain 
course of action to be pursued, and authoritatively declares 
such a course to be binding on the agent, a concurrent im- 
pulse has carried man to recognize that behind this authority 
of reason, and giving weight to it, lay divine authority. Whilst, 
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however, the chief sanction of moral precepts has been derived 
from religion, the contents of the moral code have usually been 
defined by reason itself. Another indisputable fact is that 
frequently, owing to the perversion of religious notions, morality 
has been compelled to sustain itself without any assistance 
from actual or concrete religion. In this condition it languished, 
indeed, but it endured. Again, some individuals, dispensing 
with religion, have found other motives sufficient for the ob- 
servance of duty. These facts lead to the conclusion that 
between religion and morality there is not a connection such 
that if the former is withdrawn the latter must completely 
perish. The rational nature of man is itself a guarantee against 
such a contingency, the innate propensity of reason to classify 
conduct into right and wrong, the existence of a moral judg- 
ment affirming some kind of a necessity to embrace the right 
and avoid the wrong, the necessity of observing some rules of 
morality in order to make social life possible, are elements al- 
ways present and, independent of religion, sufficient to consti- 
tute a certain measure of morality. As a rational being, man 
is a moral being; and he may obey his reason, without looking 
beyond its sanction, and the sanction of his fellow-men. But, 
whilst this is possible, we have already seen that at no time of 
the world’s history did such a condition prevail. If the advo- 
cates of a morality independent of religion were content with 
showing that, theoretically at least, the element of morality in 
an imperfect, inchoate condition may be brought into play in 
human life without any religious reference, they could easily 
establish their thesis. But they undertake to prove that the 
moral life can dispense with religion altogether without suffer- 
ing any injury; and that morality, independent of religion, has 
all that is required to constitute its perfection and insure its 
efficacious realization in human life. In order to make good 
this position they must show that duty is invested with such a 
sanctity that its violation is an evil for man greater than all 
other evils; they must prove that the moral good is of such 
transcendent excellence that not alone are we justified in sacri- 
ficing for it every other good, but that we are bound, not by 
a mere feeling of preference but by a tie which holds us even 
when we should wish to be free, to sacrifice every other desire, 
good, or happiness that is incompatible with moral good. 

It is utterly impossible that any valid system of ethics can be 
constructed by human ingenuity, without recognizing the ex- 
istence of God as the author of the universe and of the moral 
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order. A man may act upon the dictates of his conscience 
and obey the laws of duty without challenging it for its 
credentials. . . . He may be sufficiently enlightened, and 
so little under the influence of his passions that the superiority 
of a life led according to his rational nature will commend it- 
self to him with sufficient weight to incline him to follow 
it. . . . Others are so little given to reflection or to question- 
ing their motives that the approbation of society given to the 
moral standard suffices to insure their obedience. ° 
When, however, morality is made the subject of systematic in- 
quiry, or when an individual who feels the bonds of duty irk- 
some asks himself why he must submit to duty, and for its 
sake sacrifice his other inclinations, then the value of moral 
obligations must be investigated, and, under penalty of seeing 
it vanish altogether, its supreme authority must be vindicated. 
Here we pass from the facts of morality to the science of 
ethics.” 

The Introductory Part is expository, treating of the notion, 
universality, and origin of morality and of religion. The Sec- 
ond Part is historical, and is of special value. The Third Part 
is doctrinal, and forms the heart of the dissertation. The 
Fourth Part contains a criticism of the most prominent modern 
leaders, Kant, Mill, and Spencer. In the conclusion the Ethical 
Society and Socialism receive all the approbation which it is 
possible to accord to those movements. Father (or, as we 
must now style him) Dr. Fox recognizes, with many other 
signs, that a conviction of the worthlessness of independent 
morality is forcing itself upon modern thought. 


2.—CAMBRIDGE CONFERENCES.* 

The first series, which consists of eight conferences, was de- 
livered on the Sundays of Michaelmas Term, 1898. The Ideal 
of the Christian Man is the general subject, and each conference 
treats of the various elements of that ideal. The first confer- 
ence sets forth the ideal as practically possible, and the subse- 
quent conferences treat respectively of a rational, a spiritual, 
a glorious, an historical, and a social ideal. The last two con- 
ferences have for their subjects “The Likeness of the Son of 
Man” and the “ Final Realization.” The conferences are brief, 


* Cambridge Conferences, delivered to the Under-graduates of the University of Cam- 
bridge in the Chapel of St. Edmund’s House. Two parts: Michaelmas Term, 1898, and 
Lent Term, 1899. By Rev. Joseph Rickaby, S.J. London: Burns & Oates, limited; New 
York: Benziger Brothers, 
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and would seem to some to be rather essays than addresses. 
They appeal to those already predisposed to think. They are 
specimens of that easy reading which is the result of hard 
thinking. Father Rickaby is, of course, a master of Catholic 
philosophy and theology, and combines therewith what is 
rarely found, a really good acquaintance with what is called 
modern thought and with the subjects which interest the edu- 
cated men of our times. For those whom he was called upon 
to instruct the latter is as necessary a qualification as the 
former. Sobriety of tone, a spirit of moderation and reason- 
ableness, freedom from the dogmatic manner of the authorized 
teacher, a large practical experience of men and things, seem 
to be the salient characteristics of these conferences. The 
fifth conference, on an historical ideal, is very opportune. In 
it Father Rickaby refers to the discussion, recently raised anew, 
as to the effect of Christianity and Catholicity on the pros- 
perity and development of nations; and points out the distinc- 
tion, often not recognized, between the empire-making qualities 
leading to greed of gain and territory, to which Christianity 
does not contribute (although it does not conflict with what 
there may be of good in them), and those virtues which Chris- 
tianity has directly impressed by its very nature upon mankind, 
namely, humility, purity, charity, and detachment. These latter, 
so far as practised, necessarily promote the social prosperity 
of nations, which consists in the absence of squalid poverty, of 
brutality, of flagrant public sin, a general level of contented- 
ness, peace, and unity among all classes, a diminution of crime, 
—and consequently Christianity directly promotes national 
well-being. As to the remote future Father Rickaby is some- 
what optimistic, or rather he endorses the optimistic expecta- 
tions of Father Cornely. In opposition to what many theo- 
logians hold, Father Cornely interprets the revelation made to 
St. Paul as foretelling not merely that the Gospel shall be 
preached among all nations, but that it shall find credence 
among all and be received by all. The end of the world will 
not come before the fulness of the Gentiles and all Israel have 
entered the church, and the entire earth is subject to the 
Gospel and become Catholic, or at least has been so. This, 
however, is a consummation which we who are now upon the 
face of the earth shall hardly see; we must be content to be 
a counterpoise to the evil which reigns in the world, and in 
this he agrees with Dr. Newman’s appreciation of the relative 
strength and power of good and evil. In fact, as to the im- 
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mediate future, Father Rickaby, as appears from the sixth con. 
ference of the Lent Term, looks forward to a loss of faith by 
large numbers of thinking men. This loss, he thinks, will be 
due not so much to intellectual difficulties as to the greater 
power with which the world is ever being borne in upon the 
imagination. 

The second series of these conferences was delivered during 
the Lent Term of 1899. This series has not, as had the 
former series, the unity of plan which makes each conference 
a part of the whole, except that they ail contribute to the 
very practical end of imparting to the university under.gradu- 
ates elementary religious instruction. Of the first conference 
the subject is, “How a Man should prove Himself’; of the 
second, ‘‘ The Sacrifice of the Cross;” of the third, “The Daily 
Procedure of Judgment”; of the fourth, “ The Sacrifice of the 
Mass”’; of the fifth, ‘ Everlasting Death”; of the sixth, “A 
Religion entirely Spiritual”; of the seventh, “A Religion 
without a Polity”; and of the eighth, “A Religion without a 
Creed.” 

We cannot discuss here the many points of interest offered 
by these conferences. Everything written by Father Rickaby 
well deserves attention. He always presents the old and fami- 
liar truths in a new setting—the setting and atmosphere of 
a thoroughly cultivated mind. While, however, far from being 
rigorists, we cannot but regret the impression left by the first 
conference. There is nothing in it, of course, which is not 
true and good. There seems to be, however, a want of the 
requisite completeness and qualification. It has been said of 
the Society of Jesus that it goes as near to the gates of hell 
as possible in order to save souls. It seems to us that in this 
conference Father Rickaby has gone a little too near, inasmuch 
as the impression left upon a reader may easily be that re- 
lapses into sin and the corresponding repentance may be taken 
for granted as the normal course of things, and, as according 
to the order of God’s providence, sure to eventuate, and not 
merely capable of eventuating, in a full and permanent conver- 
sion. If we take his illustration literally, which of course we 
ought not to do, the oftener a man sins, provided -he repents 
(a thing which Father Rickaby seems to hold to be as easy 
and as much within a man’s power after the thousandth sin as 
after the first), the more likely is it that in the end he will be 
established in the state of grace—the polygon with indefinitely 
numerous sides will pass into the circle more easily and natu- 
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rally than the regular polygon with but a few sides. And is it 
true that in case a man sins and repents indefinitely, “the 
habit will die of sacraments,” especially if it be a corporeal sin, 
like drunkenness? Do not experience and reason alike show 
that, notwithstanding the acts of repentance, the habit not only 
remains but is strengthened? 

With this exception we greatly admire the way in which 
Father Rickaby has faithfully presented to an audience such as 
for more than three centuries no Catholic priest has had it in 
his power to address, some of the elementary truths of the 
faith. Each conference is weighty, interesting, and instructive. 


3.—NOTES ON LEA’S HISTORY OF AURICULAR CONFESSION.* 


Mr. Lea’s History of Auricular Confession is a serious work, 
which has deserved and has received the attention not only of 
his fellow-Protestants but of Catholic students in this country 
and in Europe. Mr. Lea has accomplished all that could be 
expected of an amateur, nor is any one fitted to cope with him 
who has not received the training of the Catholic schools. The 
impression his work makes upon the average reader, with its 
array of citations, and studiously careful references to authori- 
ties, is simply overwhelming. To deal with it exhaustively would 
require a book of many volumes and the attempt would defeat 
itself, for no one would think of reading the refutation even if 
it should find a publisher—a thing not so easy for Mr. Lea’s 
opponents as it is for him. Father Casey has adopted the 
plan of taking ten pages—that is to say, the pages containing 
the history of the keys during the first five centuries of 
Christianity—and subjecting every assertion therein to a careful 
examination. He has printed the ten pages so taken in order 
that the reader may be able to compare the original with the 
reply. Although Father Casey indulges in no declamation and 
writes briefly and succinctly yet brightly and clearly, his reply 
fills four times the space occupied by his opponent. To reply 
on the same scale to the whole work would require twelve 
octavo volumes. 

What Mr. Lea’s own stand-point is we do not pretend to know. 
From what appears in the matter subjected to examination by 
Father Casey it would seem that he belongs to the class of 


* Notes on a History of Auricular Confession: H. C. Lea’s Account of the Power of the 
Keys in the Early Church, By the Rev. P. H. Casey, S.J., Professor of Dogmatic Theology 
in Woodstock College. Philadelphia: John Joseph McVey. 
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intellectual lords who own no teacher and recognize no master ; 
like the gods of Epicurus, he looks down with sublime indiffer- 
ence on the warring hosts beneath. According to him Christ 
made a false prediction, for he foretold the coming of the Day 
of Judgment before that generation passed away. Mr. Lea’s 
own opinions are, however, a matter of but little importance. 
The important point is whether his quotations are accurate, and 
whether they represent the full mind of the authors quoted ; 
and whether the inferences drawn therefrom are valid. Mr. 
Lea’s arguments also rest very largely on the fact, or alleged 
fact, that reference to the power of the keys is not made when 
he would have expected such reference to have been made, on the 
argument, that is, from silence. Consequently what purports to 
be merely a history necessarily passes into the field of logic, and 
Mr. Lea’s weakness in this field is made clear by Father 
Casey in not a few instances. Especially with reference to the 
argument from silence urged by Mr. Lea is Father Casey 
triumphantly successful. But the main question is as to the 
reliability of Mr. Lea’s citations, and we feel sure that no 
reader of Father Casey’s examination of each and every one of 
Mr. Lea’s propositions will be in doubt as to which of the two 
places the whole case fairly before him, so as to enable him to 
form his own opinion of the real meaning of the authors quoted. 
No reader of Father Casey’s examination of this sample will 
entrust himself further to Mr. Lea’s guidance; if he does, his 
falling into the ditch into which the blind leads the blind will 
be the consummation which he has himself deserved. Father 
Casey has not proved, we think, that Mr. Lea has deliberately 
misquoted; but what is made evident is, that he went to his 
authors with the full belief that what he took to be Catholic 
doctrine was false, and was by this belief led to seize upon 
anything which seemed to support this false preconception. 
What Father Casey has done has been to correct, where neces- 
sary, Mr. Lea’s idea of Catholic doctrine, and to show by the 
context and other writings of each author that nothing incon- 
sistent with such doctrine is to be found in the places in which 
Mr. Lea claimed to have found such contradiction, and in not 
a few instances he has shown that the writer quoted so far from 
being against is in favor of the Catholic doctrine. A naturally 
dry and laborious work is enlivened by freshness of style and 
by a good-humored setting forth of Mr. Lea’s inaccuracies and 
inconsistencies, 

In a very few cases we regret the absence of dignity and 
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urbanity—as, for example, on page 76; this we attribute to the 
desire of Father Casey to bring the subject down to the level 
of the readers of the daily newspaper. This is doubtless a 
necessity, but a hard one. We have, too, noted three instances 
of what we look upon as bad grammar; perhaps, however, 
Father Casey would not agree with our opinion. 

Small though this volume of eighty pages is, the labor in- 
volved in its preparation has been very great, and for most, 
even theological students, it would have been a work too oner- 
ous to undertake. To search through, for example (as Father 
Casey>prevailed upon his pupils to do), some thousand pages 
in order to ascertain the accuracy of a single quotation from 
St. Ephrem is a task which but few modern readers, or even 
students, would enter upon. But great as has been the labor 
involved in the composition of this work, it is chiefly distin- 
guished by the higher excellence of accurate interpretation of 
the texts and of clear insight into their meaning. If we mis. 
take not, this will be found the chief characteristic of the work. 
Perhaps we may venture to say that in this we see the marks 
of the theologian rather than of the controversialist, and that 
Father Casey depreciates his own work too much when he says 
that all he has done has been to destroy. On the contrary, a 
careful study of the book will impress upon the reader the 
positive conviction that the power of the keys was recognized 
as being in the hands of the church in the first ages, although 
we could have desired a fuller and more explicit discussion of 
the relation between the penitential discipline of the church 
and the sacramental pardon which is of divine institution, than 
is found. This, however, would have been to address another 
audience. Perhaps it would have been better, too, frankly to 
have admitted that St. Isidore’s words, “the power of the keys 
comes from the Holy Ghost, and is not possessed by those who 
are in sin,” cannot be defended, and while capable of explana- 
tion, stands in great need of it. 
































THE American policy in the Philippines is about 
to be changed. The great giant that so readily 
crushed Spain thought that it had but to turn its 

forces against the Tagalos and they too would be subdued. 
But the contest has not been so easy. The administration, 
however, is determined to pacify the Philippines, and if gun- 
powder alone has failed, a little judicious mixture of diplomacy 
with it may succeed. We always said that it was a mistake to 
have appointed on the Philippine Commission men who had 
no Catholic sympathies. 


- 





It has always been a problem, while preserving intact the 
divine nature of the church, to so conform the human element 
to the genius and character of various nations among whom she 


exists that she may not only affirm her note of Catholicity 
with more emphasis for her own sake, but that she may with a 
glad and acceptable hand bring the gifts of divine comfort to 
the peoples who stand in need of her ministrations. But espe- 
cially is this so in our modern life, when the very foundations 
of society as well as the superstructure are being reconstructed. 
cette ntdiptane inated 

“ Democracy is a fact, unbelief is rampant, and the millions 
are awaiting social redemption. Who will bring it to them? 
As we hope and believe, the creation of a new and a better 
world is reserved for the Catholic Church. Therefore we are 
constrained to cry aloud and spare not, to warn those who 
threaten liberty in the name of Absolutism that they are darken- 
ing the dawn of faith and repeating their ancient error which con- 
founded religion with dynasties, as now they would confound it 
with national prejudice and local interests. . . . Let these 
democratic races be assured of freedom under their own laws— 
those who for many a year to come will be in the vanguard of 
civilization—and tokens are not wanting that they may look with 
favor on the beauty of the Catholic Church, and one day be sub- 
dued by her charm.” So Dr. Barry, the eminent English essayist, 
declares in an exceedingly readable article in the latest Contem- 
porary Review on “ The Troubles of a Catholic Democracy.” 
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MAJOR MICHAEL O'CONNOR. 


IT seems difficult to realize that only a year ago this sum- 
mer such accounts as the following formed the subject-matter 
of every issue of the daily press: 
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‘““ WITH THE NINTH MASSACHUSETTS VOLUNTEERS, } 
SANTIAGO DE CuBA, August 14, 1898. { 

“The little line of graves where the dead of the Ninth lie 
buried is lengthening. At one time we had four deaths in four 
days—a death a day—a ratio which promised then to hold out 
until better sanitary, feeding, and sleeping conditions prevailed. 
A change, however, has come about since then. 

“One week ago to-day, about half an hour after midnight, 
Major O’Connor died. He had been quite low for several days. 
An isolated tent had been accorded him, and two Cuban nurses 
were hired to act as attendants. 

“The corporal of the night detail had just posted his mid- 
night relief when he saw the flaps of Major O’Connor’s tent 
break open and a Cuban nurse coming across the field in the 
moonlight. He surmised what had happened before the Cuban 
had told him. He immediately notified the commander of 
I company, of which the dead major had been a member when 
he joined the militia ten years ago. 

“At once a detail of eight men was formed to dig the 
grave. It was two o’clock in the morning when we began our 
work, and reveille had been sounded by every regiment on the 
field when our task was done. 

‘‘Then we went back to the hospital and prepared the body 
for burial. We arranged Major O’Connor’s uniform about his 
body, placing with it all his private papers. There was one 
letter, evidently from home, which had come too late for his 
reading. Sealed and all we placed it with the others. We 
wrapped him in the gray woollen blanket of an enlisted man. 

“In two relays of our men we carried his body, resting on 
a litter, across the hot field to the little hollow at the foot 
of the old hospital hill, where we had dug the grave. The 
major’s last-resting-place came just within the shadow of a 
wide-spreading tree. Only five paces away was the grave of his 
brother officer, Major Grady. 

“This was a burial even simpler in ceremony than Major 
Grady’s, though at the latter’s burial no taps were sounded, 
no volley was fired. 

“ Major O’Connor was very popular with the officers and 
with the rank and file of the regiment. The night before he 
died the writer was talking to him in his tent. He asked 
about the welfare of all mutual friends before he discussed his 
own case. He said that the nights seemed so long to him. 
The writer answered that it must seem so to a sick man, add- 
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ing that this one was nearly over. ‘It is already almost dawn,’ 
the writer said. ‘Yes,’ he answered, after a moment’s silence ; 
‘my last dawn here, probably.’” 

Brave Major Michael O’Connor was the idol of his battalion. 
Modest, spirited, and true, his death was a sad one. He had 
been indefatigable in his efforts for his men, often prowling 
about among the tents of his companies after taps, with a 
blanket thrown over his shoulders, seeing to the comfort and 
welfare of his command. His men naturally grew to love him. 
He, too, fought against every feeling of sickness until finally 
compelled to give in. He died of the worst case of yellow 
fever known in the army. So dangerous was his condition 
that the poor fellow was not permitted to die in the hospital, 
but was removed to a tent by himself, and there left to his 
God. His was one of the most sorrowful deaths in the entire 
army. 

Major O’Connor was born in Boston, January 31, 1861. He 
attended the Boston schools, graduating from the Bigelow 
Grammar School in 1874, and from the English High School 
in 1877. After several years in trade he, in 1885, entered the 
Boston Dental School, taking a three years’ course in dentistry. 
He graduated in June, 1888. 

About the time he left the dental college he joined the 
militia, taking a prominent part in forming Company I of the 
Ninth Regiment. He was soon elected adjutant, and not long 
afterwards became major in the regiment. He was greatly in- 
terested in its work, and labored indefatigably in its behalf. 
When the war broke out he was anxious to go to the front, 
notwithstanding his rapidly growing business. He realized the 
dangers of the war, but never having been ill, and being a 
strong, well-built man, an athlete, in fact, he did not mind 
them. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


A’ the opening of the third International Congress of Publishers, Mr. John 
Murray compared the deliberation with which books were prepared in 
former years of the nineteenth century with the present rush and eagerness 
for novelty. In the signs of the times he saw considerable danger of serious 
decadence. By a colossal expenditure the number of readers has been multi- 
plied. How shall they learn how to choose the best reading? The apparent 
demand for the lowest class of journalism is not encouraging. Authors need to 
be incited by fitting compensation to do their best work, and the highest 
function of the publisher is to aid in this elevating tendency. 

It is related of the Rev. Luke Rivington that after his conversion he real- 
ized the conditions of the Catholic book market, and knew well that anything 
he published was likely to be a financial failure. He did not look for any 
money profit from his literary labors. He was contented with the hope that 
readers might be aided’ through his writings in their search for truth, and he 
was ready to make sacrifices for such an object. His works have been the 
means, with the blessing of God, of bringing many into the church. 


* * 


The pioneer Catholic Reading Circle of Mobile, Ala., was established in that 
venerable city last January. It is called the “ Aquinas Reading Circle,” and is 
composed of nearly a hundred Catholic ladies. The season’s study has been: 
“The Women of the Bible.” The officers of the Aquinas are: Mrs. M. E. 
Henry-Ruffin, President ; Miss Belle Neville, Vice-President ; Miss Mollie Walsh, 
Secretary; Miss Margery Burke, Treasurer. This Circle gave a public reception 
at the Cathedral Hall in May. Mrs. Ruffin in her address on that occasion out- 
lined the purposes of the Circle as follows: A short while ago I was reading a 
rather severe criticism on the lack of the progressive spirit among the Catholics 
of the South. These censures were especially directed towards the city of New 
Orleans, and we will be generous enough to allow that city to retain all the 
undesirable epithets that the writer applied. We will not ask to have even the 
smallest share. But in the course of her remarks—the writer was a woman, and 
women never say sharply-pointed things except at the end of a pen—the follow- 
ing remarkable expression occurred: ‘‘ Now and then (in the South) some 
divinely courageous souls begin a Reading Circle.” Divinely courageous 
souls! I was startled when I read that sentence, for neither my associates of 
the Aquinas Reading Circle nor I would ever dream of applying to ourselves 
such a grandiloquent expression. Divinely courageous souls! But since this 
writer seems to believe that those who give the impetus to such literary move- 
ments are entitled to this description, I repeat it for the benefit of my associates, 
and we will gather what comfort we may from this unsought eulogy. 

The usual charge against women’s clubs—organizations composed of or 
chiefly controlled by women—is that they are vague and indefinite as to their 
purpose; prone to be full of large, wordy resolutions, that resolve into nothing ; 
that in fact they do nothing but talk and talk, and then—talk some more. Now, 
asa woman, and a not altogether silent woman,'I would like to walk around that 
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accusation ; ignore it or pass it by as if I had never seen it nor heard of it before. 
But it is just here, face to face with that fact, that I want to speak of our own 
organization; for I do believe we have worked more than we have talked; we 
have been indeed doers and not sayers. Later on our efficient Vice-President 
will give you a synopsis of our season’s work. We have before us a very defi- 
nite purpose, a very concise intention. In two easily understood words we can 
express our aims: “Profit” and “ Pleasure.” The profit comes from the acqui- 
sition of most desirable knowledge, the advantage of being factors in the pro- 
gress of a most progressive age. Pleasure from agreeable, congenial association, 
and the stimulus of kindly fellowship in elevating pursuits. 

We will not talk to-night in resounding phrases of “ marching in the van of 
advancing progress.” We will not resolve in glowing language “‘to lift up the 
whole human race.” We will not even promise to lift up the Philippine Islands 
—not anisland. We have before us a straight, simple intention. 

Practical life lays upon all of us its burdens. We toilon and on, very often 
weary and disheartened. When we gather together in pursuit of elevating 
knowledge, it is as if we had climbed to a bright, breezy hill, and laying aside for 
awhile our burdens, we grew rested and refreshed, gazing on the wider, nobler 
horizon. Then our burdens seemed lighter when we went down again to every- 
day life. We, as Catholics, have a magnificent heritage of the best thought the 
world has known. When we associate in intellectual efforts, it is to enter upon 
our inheritance, to enjoy the treasures which are ours as children of the world- 
wide, cycle-covering church, It is usual to believe that the intellectual move- 
ments of the day, the formation of organized effort in literary research, are a part 
of the spirit of the times, are contemporary with our resistless progress. But 
if we think a little, just think back awhile, we will remember that just such or- 
ganizations have been a part of the intellectual life of the Church for many ages. 
The profoundest teachers, the master minds, drew around them congenial asso- 
ciates. They read, they argued, they discussed. There you have the Reading 
Circle. True, the subject matters of those days were of a profundity that is 
now rarely attempted. Then knowledge was a deep, precious possession. Now 
it is far-spread, and we have lost in depth what we have gained in expanse. We 
no longer sound the profundities, but the horizon is far-reaching and vast. 

And in those days there were women, too, who drew around them the 
strongest thinkers. There was a Catherine of Siena. There was a St. Teresa. 
Intellectual women, advanced women, strong-minded women, if you will; but 
truly women of stronger mental fibre than even the newest of to-day’s “ new wo- 
men.’ We are accustomed to think that our age has left far behind it all the cen- 
turies of the past. Yet there were minds in that past brilliant enough to illumine 
even this twentieth century. The consecrated intellects that lead us up the 
heights of the spiritual life walk in the light that streams down from a medieval 
saint—Thomas Aquinas. 

* * * 


The Right Approach to English Literature was discussed in the A//antzc 
Monthly by Mark H. Liddell, and The True American Spirit in Literature by 
Charles Johnston. In the first of these articles the writer points out that in ap- 
proaching the study of literature most of the mistakes made are due to a vague- 
ness of our understanding of the word itself, so he begins by giving the following 
definition: “ Literature is that part of recorded human thought which possesses, 
or has possessed, a more or less general and abiding human interest,’ and goes 
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on to point out that the best way for the student to proceed is by studying the causes 
and nature of human interest. In the second article Mr. Johnston, who, as he 
tells us, has long been seeking an expression of the American spirit, thinks that he 
has found it in two characteristics, positive and negative: the presence of power 
and the total absence of atmosphere. In illustration he proceeds to analyze the 
works of four American writers, chosen “ not because they are the only examples 
of the American spirit, but because they are the most remarkable for the absence 
of what Mark Twain calls‘ Weather.’” These four are G. W. Cable, Bret 
Harte, Mary E. Wilkins, and Mark Twain himself. He concludes with the follow- 
ing summary of the American spirit, as he finds it in our literature: 

“Floods of light, meagre coloring, no atmosphere at all. The writers of the 
future must give up everything which depends on the atmosphere of the church, 
with its mystery and tradition, and the atmosphere of the palace, the castle and 
the court. All these things will be stripped off, as the mist vanishes before the 
noonday sun; and we shall have plain humanity, standing in the daylight, talk- 
ing prose. American writers will have to pull their books through without 
weather, in a larger sense than that meant by Mark Twain. Some of them have 
already tried to do so, with very notable results.” M. C. M. 


o———— — 
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